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The Bibliographical Society of America, which was founded in 
1904 during the Conference of Librarians at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, on the initiative of the Bibliographical Society of Chicago, 
has for its object the promotion of bibliographical research and the 
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connection with the American Library Association. A winter meeting is 
frequently held in connection with the American Historical Association. 
At these meetings many papers of interest to bibliographers, book 
collectors, and librarians have been read, and these have been published 
in the twelve volumes of the Society's Papers. 

Any person interested in the object of the Sodety and approved 
by the Council may become a member upon payment of $3.00 a year. 
Names may be submitted to any officer of the Sodety. 

The treasurer is Frederick W. Faxon, Roslindale, Mass. 



The Papers of the Society are published at The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750-58 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. The subscription price 
is $4.00 per year. The price of this part is $2 .00. 

Communications concerning editorial matters may be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Publication Committee, George Parker Winship, 
The Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Correspondence concerning yearly subscriptions and single copies 
may be addressed to the University of Chicago Press, 5750-58 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, 111. Patrons are requested to mzke all remittances pay- 
able to The University of Chicago Press in postal or express money 
orders or bank drafts. 

The following representatives of The University of Chicago Press 
are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 

For the British Empire: The Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E.G. 4, England. Yearly subscriptions, including postage, 175. ^, each. 

For Japan and Korea: The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaishi^ 11 to 16 Nihonbashi 
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For China: The Mission Book Company, Shanghai. Yearly subscriptions, 
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WEBSTER^S SPEECHES 

A BIBUOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 
BY CLIFFORD B. CLAPP 



DANIEL WEBSTER 



THE SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 

BY CLIFFORD BLAKE CLAPP 

INTEREST in Webster literature begins where interest 
* in "Americana" often ends, with 1800. Daniel Web- 
ster's speeches and writings extend over a little more than 
half a centxiry, those of each decade seeming to have — 
roughly, it must be admitted — a peculiar characteristic. 
Separate editions of those of the first two decades are 
nearly all rarities; but, while some editions of the suc- 
ceeding periods are seldom found, many of the later items 
were issued in large numbers, extensively collected, and 
carefully saved. Probably when general interest is aroused 
in Webster literature, much of this material will be 
brought to light from its many hiding-places. But neither 
the scarcity nor the frequent occurrence of any editions 
need deter recording or collecting; for the work of few 
Americans of the nineteenth century is so weU worth 
study, and a certain inspiration comes from the knowl- 
edge and possession of the Uterature in its origmal form. 
It is from this point of view, largely, that the present re- 
view is written, with the hope of inspiring wider interest 
in the subject, and with the aim of drawing forth infor- 
mation concerning the printed material nearest the source 
and suggestions regarding its relation to Webster's career 
and to the national life. 
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The most recent bibliography of Webster is that by 
Mark Van Doren, in the second volume of the Cambridge 
History of American Literature (1918). The most useful 
all-around bibliography of Webster that had previously 
been printed between covers was the brief one in Professor 
Ogg's Daniel Webster (1914), listing about fifty Webster 
titles and many accessory works. The card catalogues 
of several libraries embraced long lists of titles, usually 
badly arranged even if professedly alphabetical, owing 
to the variety of titles assimied by identical speeches and 
to various methods of cataloguing; and the printed 
indexes to periodicals and general literature contained a 
large number of entries. But the longest printed lists 
of a general nature were those in the following library 
catalogues, the number of separates only being specified 
in most cases: the Boston Athenaeum (1882), with over 
150 titles, more than a third being titles of Webster's own 
works; the Massachusetts State Library (1880) and 
supplements in Reports (1881-1909), with 115 titles, 47 
being of Webster's works; the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more (1892 and 1905), with about 100 titles, mostly 
biographies or collections of speeches; the New Hamp- 
shire State Library (1902) and Supplement (1904), with 
about 65 titles, nearly all of them titles of Webster's own 
works. For a good general bibliography, the Btdktin of 
the Salem (Massachusetts) Public Library, VI, 4 (October, 
1901), with nearly 50 titles, is very useful. 

The chronological index to the Writings and Speeches 
(1903), edited by J. W. Mclntyre, together with remarks 
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distributed throughout the i8 volumes, is practically a 
bibliography, and this edition and the two volumes of 
Curtis' Life of Daniel Webster (1870) contain the greater 
part of what is known about the occasions, original 
sources, and form of Webster's speeches. In Webster's 
correspondence there is comment on the circumstances 
attending the publication and reception of some speeches 
and collections, and Professor McMaster has drawn 
additional information from other contemporary sources, 
such as the press of the time. 

Yet it is pleasant to record that Mr. Van Doren's 
bibliography reaches a new level by listing about 350 
Webster titles or sources, perhaps 85 being separate titles 
of Webster's own works, and by specif3dng in some cases 
several editions of single titles. This is the best reference 
bibliography of Daniel Webster. A list of this kind is 
the beginning of the thorough study of the formal side 
of a man's literary output. From this we must go on to 
the complete list of Webster material, separate and 
analytical, which will comprise double the number of 
entries collected up to the present time; and then pro- 
ceed to a complete descriptive bibliography. 

One hundred years ago, through the prestige attached 
to the winning of the Dartmouth 'College Case, Daniel 
Webster became a national character. In the decade 
and a half next succeeding, he delivered in rapid succession 
those remarkable orations that will always be remem- 
bered. The dignity of his character was evident, his 
enthusiasm was never more ardent, his imagination was 
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working on a lofty plane, his intellect was very keen. The 
celebrity consequent upon his Reply to Hayne led to the 
immediate publication of the first considerable collection 
of his speeches; and the earliest works of a biographical 
nature appeared about the same time. 

The Speeches and Forensic Arguments. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin, and Gray & Bowen; New York: 
Jonathan Leavitt, 1830 (pp. viii+2S-S2o), was republished 
with an additional volume: Boston: Perkins, Marvin, & 
Co.; Philadelphia; Henry Perkins, 1835; ^.nd a third 
volume was added later: Boston: Tappan and Dennet, 
1843; the work going through at least eight so-called 
editions up to 1848. The DiplomcUic and Official Papers 
were published in New York by Harper and Brothers in 
1848 (392 pp.), edited by his private secretary, Charles 
Lanman. The collection of his speeches that is most 
generally known and that has given very great service was 
edited by Edward Everett and entitled The Works of 
Daniel Webster. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 185 1 (6 
vols.; many succeeding editions). 

For letters other than official there have appeared 
three collections: The Private Correspondence of Daniel 
Webster. Edited by Fletcher Webster. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1857 (2 vols.), republished in Vols. 17 and 
18 of the "National Edition"; Professor C. H. Van 
Tyne's The Letters of Daniel Webster. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902 (22+769 pp.); and the 
Letters Hitherto Uncollected j published as Vol. 16 of the 
"National Edition." This "National Edition," which is 
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the almost complete and wholly admirable collection of 
Webster's works edited by J. W. Mclntyre, is The 
WrUings and Speeches of Daniel Webster. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.; New York: J. F. Taylor & Co., 1903 (18 
vols.). The mass of Webster's writings collected in this 
edition, says Dr. Fisher, "give one an impression of intel- 
lectual power, which, I think, would be hard to match 
anywhere in the history of law and politics." 

As a review of the Speeches and Forensic Arguments j 
there appeared in Vol. IX of the American Quarterly 
Review^ in 1831, an article that was reprinted the same 
year imder the title Remarks on the Life and Writings 
of Daniel Webster. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea (as 
reprinted, 48 pp.). We must read a bit from this article 
if we are to appreciate the humor attending the conceal- 
ment of the authorship. The anonjonous author says, 
on page 4 of the book, " We were, therefore, disappointed, 
on opening the volume of his works, not to find prefixed 
to it a full biographical notice of him. We were, indeed, 
so much disappointed and felt so fully persuaded, that 
neither the contents of the volimie itself, nor the sources 
of its author's power, nor his position before the nation, 
could be properly comprehended without it, that we 
determined at once to prepare such notices of his life, as 
we might be able to collect under unfavorable circum- 
stances. We only regret that our efforts have not been 
more successful, — ^and that our notices, therefore, are few 
and imperfect." The work is credited to George Ticknor 
on the evidence of letters by Webster and Ticknor, and 
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the amusing thing is that Ticknor had been an intimate 
friend of Webster for many years, and that Webster 
himself approved the review and advised regarding its 
reprint in book form/ Probably the real "unfavorable 
circumstances" consisted in Ticknor's embarrassment by 
his nearness to the great subject. The article, while not a 
life, is an exceptionally good review. It is mentioned 
here, along with a couple of other publications, as the 
earliest attempts in public text to portray Webster to his 
countrymen. 

The year before Ticknor's work there was published a 
book called Sketches of Public Characters^ by Ignatius 
Loyola Robertson. New- York: E. Bliss, 1830. This 
work, in reality by Samuel Lorenzo Knapp, an editor and 
author somewhat addicted to whimsical subterfuges, 
consists of pretended letters, and Letter I, on pp. [s]-29, 
beginning "Washington, Jan. 1830," is on Daniel 
Webster. The title is mentioned in the Contents, and 
the running headlines are "Webster," but there is no 
caption title. This sketch was repubhshed with the tide 
A Memoir of the Life of Daniel Webster. By Samud L. 
Knapp. Boston: Stimpson and Clapp, 183 1 (2+234 
pp.) ; and a second edition, " Revised and brought down 
to the present time," appeared in New York: J. S. 
Redfield, 1835 (108 pp.). 

The other early biographical publication, mentioned 
above, is a pamphlet of 16 pages, of imknown date and 



* Curtis, Life of Danid Webster (1870), I, 408-10; Writings and Speeches, 
XVI, 208-^. 
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origin, but showing some internal evidence that it was 
probably sent out for campaign pxirposes about the time 
Webster was first mentioned for the presidency. It bears 
the simple title Daniel Webster and begins, 'Publica- 
tions have, at different periods, issued from the press," 
ending, "the good Providence which overrules the 
destinies of States and of Empires." The only copies 
so far noted are in the Dartmouth College and Newberry 
libraries. 

The best-known biographies of Webster are those by 
Everett, Raymond, Lanman, Curtis, Harvey, Lodge, 
Hapgood, McMaster, Fisher, and Ogg. It is impossible 
here to give credit to the other writers of biographical 
works, most of which were eulogies, essays, or sketches, 
but some of which deserve the name of "lives." The 
flood of eulogies, chiefly in 1852 and 1853, was remarkable. 
The Philadelphia Mercantile Library's BuUetin for July, 
1883, contained the Bibliographia Wehsteriana (reprinted 
separately), the well-known list of these eulogies compiled 
by Charles Henry Hart, recording 72 titles. Of these the 
one by Rufus Choate is the most noteworthy. Of 
Choate's eulogy, A Discourse Delivered before the Faculty y 
Students y and Alumni of DartnunUh CoUegey there were two 
editions, both published in Boston and Cambridge by 
James Munroe and Company in 1853 ; the one mentioned 
in Hart's Ust has 100 pages and is the more desirable of 
the two, although perhaps the commoner; and the other 
is an edition of 88 pages. Anyone who is interested in 
Choate's oration ought also to read Rev. Charles 
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Cavemo's Reminiscences of the Eulogy of Rufus Choate on 
Daniel Webster (1914). 

Edward Everett, co-worker and friend of Webster, 
with exceptional opportunity for judging his subject, 
wrote what Curtis calls "a beautiful and carefully written 
biographical memoir." This seems to have been the 
result of an introduction furnished by Everett to the 
second volume of the Speeches and Forensic Arguments j 
Webster asking in letters written March 21, 1847, and 
January 8, 1851, that it be revised and extended to apply 
to a new edition of all his speeches.' This new edition, 
containing Everett's biographical introduction, was The 
Works of Daniel Webster (1851; and other editions), in 6 
volumes. The memoir, again extended, appears also in 
the " National Edition" (1903). Everett also delivered a 
eulogy in Boston in 1859. Raymond's work was a remark- 
able example of nimble journalism. It appeared first in 
the New York Daily Times of October 25, 1852, and then 
in two editions in book form. Lanman wrote on The 
Private Life of Daniel Webster (1852) from knowledge 
gained as his private secretary. George Ticknor Curtis, 
one of Webster's literary executors, produced in his Life 
of Daniel Webster (1870; several editions) a monument to 
the statesman's memory which has been the vade mecum 
for all later biographers. It has been somewhat of a 
custom to distrust Harvey's Reminiscences and Anecdotes 
(1877; and later editions), while making considerable use 
of his material; but Dr. Fisher, in explaining this tend- 

» WrUings and Speeches, XVI, 471-73, and XVm, 411. 
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ency, comes to his defense.' The Daniel Webster of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has been considered since 
its appearance the standard biography for general use. 
Its eminent author for a number of years has stood in 
general estimation as the living authority on Webster. 
But The True Daniel Webster by Sidney George Fisher 
certainly competes well in all respects with Senator 
Lodge's work and deserves its title for its pronounced fair- 
mindedness. Norman Hapgood's little book (1899) ^ 
remarkable for its success as a biography both because of 
and in spite of its brevity. In the life by John Bach 
McMaster (1902) there is some new material, gathered 
from contemporary sources. Frederick Austin Ogg (1914) 
produced a concise political discussion of Webster's career, 
somewhat less personal than the works of Lodge and 
Fisher. 

In 1829 Webster wrote a brief, entertaining, and 
illxmiinating autobiographical sketch, extending, however, 
only to 181 7. This has been used by his biographers for 
many details of his early years. In the few pages of this 
Autobiography the main points touched on are his parent- 
age, his birth on a farm in 1782, his education in the 
local schools, at Exeter Academy, and at Dartmouth 
College, his teaching at Fryeburg to maintain in college 
the brother Ezekiel — afterward an able lawyer — ^who had 
done so much for him, his private reading, his first literary 
ventures, and his early political work. This account is 
to be f oimd with The Private Correspondence^ both in the 



« Fisher, The True Daniel Webster, pp. vii-xiv. 
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original and in the "National" editions. The account 
of the private reading is noteworthy. A most interesting 
and perhaps significant fact of Webster's Exeter period 
was the timidity that kept him from speaking before the 
school. "Mr. Buckminster always pressed, and en- 
treated, most winningly, that I would venture; but I 
could never command suflBicient resolution. When the 
occasion was over, I went home and wept bitter tears of 
mortification."' 

Daniel Webster's first literary productions were his 
contributions to the DartmotUh Gazette from 1799 to 1801, 
a list of which will be found in the Writings and Speeches^ 
XVI, 3. His earliest printed speech was An oration, pro- 
nounced at Hanover y New-Hampshire j the 4th Day of July, 
1800; being the twenty-fourth anniversary of American 
independence. By Daniel Webster, member of the Junior 
Ckiss J Dartmouth University. . . . Hanover: Moses Davis, 
1800 (15 pp.). This first edition is very scarce, but there 
are copies in the Library of Congress, at Harvard, New- 
berry, the New York Public, and elsewhere. The oration 
was republished in Raymond and Lyman's Life and Memo- 
rials of Daniel Webster (1853), and in Loring's Hundred 
Boston Orators (1852 ; 4th ed., 1855). As a separate it was 
reprinted in 1884 as a supplement to the Bay Staie Monthly 
and the Granite Monthly, at a time when these two 
periodicals were both published by John N. McClintock 
and Company. The Granite Monthly published as its 
July-August and September-October nimabers, respec- 



* Private Correspondence (1857), 1, 10. 
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lively, the April and May numbers of the Bay State 
Monthly y omitting four pages of the latter. With the 
April number of the one magazine and the July- August 
nimiber of the other was given the type-set facsimile of 
the oration; it is mentioned on page 263 of the duplicate 
issues. This juvenile federahstic speech, with Webster's 
next boyish effort, a eulogy, the reader can safely call 
"florid" or "splurgy" without referring to Professor Ogg 
or Dr. Fisher or any other authority; and yet it 
undoubtedly has praiseworthy points. 

The eulogy bears the title A Funeral Orationy Occa- 
sioned by the Death of Ephraim Simonds, of Templetony 
Massachusetts y a Member of the Senior Class in Dartmouth 
College; who died al Hanover y (N.H.) on the i8th of June 
i8oiy at. 26. By Daniel Webstery a doss-mate of the 
deceased. ^^Et vix sustinuit dicere lingua Valel^* Han- 
over: Moses Davis, 1801 (13 pp.). Curtis tells us that 
Webster, in 1820, having learned that Ticknor had a copy 
of this eulogy, said, "I thought, till lately, that, as only a 
few copies of it were printed, they must all have been 
destroyed long ago; but, the other day, Bean, who was in 
college with me, told me he had one. It flashed through 
my mind that it must have been the last copy in the world, 
and that if he had it in his pocket it would be worth while 
to kill him, to destroy it from the face of the earth."' 
But the anonymous author of an article in Old and New, 
VIII, No. I, July, 1873, writing on "Traces in Print of 
Daniel Webster's Work in College," says that four copies 

' Curtis, 1, 40, note. 
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were known to have survived. Some certainly exist 
today, there being copies in the Dartmouth College and 
the New York Historical Society libraries, and elsewhere, 
but it is very scarce. The Simonds eulogy was reprinted 
in two editions in 1855. One of these, Hanover: The 
Dartmouth Press, April, 1855 (10 pp.), with the misprint 
"Tempeton" in the title, is not rare; the other, 
Salisbiuy: W. H. B. Currier, 1855 (8 pp.)> is very 
scarce, but there is a copy in the New York Public 
Library. 

Another address delivered at Dartmouth College in 
1 801 by Webster is not known to have been issued as a 
pamphlet, but there is deposited in the Dartmouth College 
Library a voliune of speeches by Webster skilfully and 
curiously inlaid, in which this speech exists in the simili- 
tude of a separately printed work. As arranged, it has 
caption title reading in part -4» Oflrfi^m (W 0;^«i<w . . . . 
at the Anniversary of the United Fraternity j with the text 
in nine single columns, the first line in black letter. On 
the back of this, by holding it to the light, can be seen the 
text of some edition, not recognized, of the Fourth of July 
oration of 1800. This copy of the United Fraternity 
oration is probably, like another work in the same volimie, 
a well-contrived imitation of a separate. 

In 1802, while teaching at Fryeburg, Maine, Webster 
delivered an oration that escaped print for eighty years. 
The manuscript of this was discovered in a jimk shop in 
Boston long after Webster^s death. It was issued in two 
forms, one spoken of as the ^' plain edition" and entitled 
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Newly discovered Fourth of July oration .... now for 
the first time given to the public. Boston: A. Williams & 
Co.; Fryeburg, Me.: A. F. & C. W. Lewis, 1882 (16 pp.). 
It has a portrait of Webster and views of the old academy 
building and the old church where Webster spoke. The 
other edition is The Illustrated Fryeburg Webster Memorial. 
Fryeburg, Me.: A. F. & C. W. Lewis, 1882 (39 pp.), 
which has the same text as the "plain edition" with the 
addition of 23 pages and three plates, much of the addi- 
tional matter being biographical. 

In the year 1809 Webster delivered at Dartmouth 
College a Phi Beta Kappa address on The State of Our 
Literaiurey but this is not known to have been separately 
published. During this first decade he was also connected 
with the honored little group of literary adventiu'ers who 
published The Monthly Anthology^ and who were the 
forerunners of the Boston Athenaemn and of the North 
American Review. Webster's share in the literary efforts 
of the group is mentioned on pages 209 and 321-23 of the 
Anthology Society's Journal, edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe and published by the Boston Athenaeum in 1910. 

It was as a Federalist that Daniel Webster began his 
political career, and the earlier writings and speeches are 
consonant with the attitude of his party. His first 
political publication was An Appeal to the Old Whigs of 
New-Hampshire n.p., [1805] (16 pp.). It is signed on 
page 15: "An old Whig. February — 1805." Webster, 
in his Autobiography, errs in placing this in 1804. Curtis, 
Lodge, Fisher, and Ogg have all placed it in this year. 
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following Webster, but the latter says of it, on January 
19, 1806, in a letter to his friend Bingham, "Last year T 

wrote a political pamphlet "' The date is correct 

in the "National Edition." The next known pamphlet 
is An Anniversary Address^ Delivered before the Federal 
Gentlemen of Concord and Its Vicinity^ July 4thy 1806. 
Concord, N.H., George Hough, 1806 (21 pp.). In several 
places this has typographical errors, and it will therefore 
be well to compare copies for variations. Two years later, 
directed against the policy of the Democrats, came 
Webster's anonymous Considerations on the Embargo Laws 
n.p., n.d. (16 pp.), "the principal thesis of which was the 
imconstitutionality of an embargo measiure not expressly 
limited in duration."* 

On June 18, 181 2, by act of Congress war was declared 
with Great Britain. "July 4th — ^barely more than two 
weeks later — ^Webster delivered a speech which, marking 
as it did in a very real sense his entrance of the political 
arena, was easily the most important of his career to this 
point."^ This speech against "Mr. Madison's war" was 
entitled An Address Delivered before the Washington 
Benevolent Society, ai Portsmouth, July 4, 1812. Ports- 
mouth, N.H.: Oracle Press, William Treadwell, n.d. 
(27 pp.). 

This was soon followed by the bibliographically more 
interesting Rockingham Memorial, which, in recent opin- 
ion, contained much of the power of argument that 

' Private Correspondence, I, 221. 

» Ogg, Daniel Webster, p. 76. * Ogg, p. 77. 
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characterized his maturer years. " There are passages in 
it that almost convince us that the old Federalists may 
have been right."' "The tone of the memorial was 
dignified, courteous, and moderate; but the protest 
against the war was firm."* This Rockingham Memorial, 
as it is usually called, masquerades imder the title Speech 
of the Hon. George SuUivan, ai the Late Rockingham Con- 
vention, with the Memorial &• Resolutions y and Report of the 
Committee of Elections. Concord: George Hough, Sep- 
tember, 1 81 2. (31 pp.). The first edition collates: 

p. [i], [title-page]; p. [2], [blank]; p. [3], [under heading, 
not followed by date,] Meeting of the Friends of Peace [a 
paragraph giving some circumstances of the meeting 
"holden at Brentwood, on Wednesday Aug. 5, 1812"]; 
pp. [3]-! 7, Speech [of Sullivan]; p. 17, [brief details of 
proceedings]; pp. 18-27, Memorial. Daniel Webster, 
Esq. [and 14 others named] having been appointed a 
Committee to prepare a Memorial to the President of the 
United States, reported the following, which was imani- 
mously accepted. To James Madison, Esquire, President 
of the United States. [The memorial, written by Web- 
ster, is signed at the end by Samuel Tenney, Chairman, 
and William A. Kent, Secretary]; pp. 28-30, Resolutions; 

p. 31, Committee of elections For electors 

For representatives [the first of the six names 

xmder the latter head being "Daniel Webster, Esq. of 
Portsmouth"]. 

This was followed probably at once by an edition 
having nearly the same title, varying: .... memorial 



* Fisher, p. 122. « Ogg, p. 80. 
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and resolutions .... Second edition. Exeter: The Con- 
stitutionalist Press, E. C. Seals, n.d. (30 pp.). 

p. [i], [title-page]; p. [2], [blank]; p. [3], [under heading] 
Meeting of the Friends of Peace [and date] Exeter, August 
8th, 1812 [a paragraph differing from that on page [3] 
of the Concord edition only in some instances of punctua- 
tion, in the insertion of the u in "honourable," and in the 
statement, "holden at Brentwood, on Wednesday last."]; 
pp. [3]-! 6, Speech [of Sullivan]; pp. 16-17, [brief details of 
proceedings]; pp. 17-27, Memorial. Daniel Webster, 
Esq [etc.]; pp. 2 7-29, Resolutions; p. 30, Elec- 
tions. . . . For electors. . . . For representatives. . . . 

Webster was elected to Congress in 181 2. Continuing 
the Federalist policy, he introduced Mr. Webster^ s motion 
calling for information touching the French decree purporting 
to be a repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. June lo, 

181 3. Ordered to lie on the table. Washington : A. & G. 
Way, 1813. (4 pp.)- 

Regarding Webster's next published speech, "the 
first speech in Congress by Mr. Webster which was fully 
reported,"' Dr. Fisher says: "In Congress, Webster's 
most conspicuous effort was directed to securing the 
passage of a set of resolutions calling on Madison's 
administration to explain when and how the repeal of 
the French decrees had been commimicated to our 
government." Professor Ogg says that on January 14, 

1814, "Webster, who thus far had participated in the 
debate but incidentally, rose to deliver a speech which 



' Writings and Speeches , XIV, i8, note. 
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easily surpassed all his earlier eflForts and touched, indeed, 
the high-water mark of his oratory during his first period 

of congressional service The florid style which 

had marred earlier speeches had now virtually disappeared 
and in its stead was simplicity, directness, deliberation." 
This speech was published in four editions : 

Speech of the Hon, Daniel Webster y delivered in the House 
of Representatives of the United States ^ on the 14th January ^ 
1814, on a bill making further provision for filling the ranks 
of the regular armyj encouraging enlistments y and authorising 
the enlistments for longer periods of men whose terms of 
service are about to expire. Exeter: Constitutionalist 
office, 1814. (15 pp.). 

[same title] Alexandria: Snowden & Simms, 

1814. (13 pp.)- 

[same title varying in punctuation, and as 

follows, brackets occurring] : Speech, of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster J [of N.H^] delivered in the House of Representatives 
of the U. States y .... Keene, N.H.: John Prentiss, 1814. 

(is PP-). 

[same title as the first edition, varying] : Speech 

of the Hon. Daniel Webster y Esq. delivered .... January 

I4y i8i4y .... Portsmouth: Charles Turell, 1814. 

(is PP.).t 

This seems to be one of the two speeches that Professor 

McMaster, calling it "the first of his many celebrated 

speeches," says that Chief Justice Marshall praised many 



fTitles followed by a dagger have not been compared with the originals in 
the preparation of this paper. 
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years later on failing to find them in the Speeches and 
Forensic Arguments. The other one, delivered four days 
earlier, on Robert Wright's resolutions, was not separately 
published, but a r6simi£ of it is given in Writings and 
Speeches^ XIV, 11-13. It is of especial interest in these 
days, because it deals with the law of punishment of illegal 
aid to the enemy. 

The Great War just ending has brought out in separate 
form another speech never before printed by itself. The 
title reads, with pimctuation inserted .... Daniel 
Webster on the draft; text of a speech delivered in Congress, 
December p, 18 14. Reprinted from " The Letters of Daniel 

Webster j^ edited by C. H. Van Tyne Washington, 

D.C.: American Union against Militarism, [1917]. 
([11] pp.). An explanatory note, p. [i], declares that the 
United States did not enact drastic draft laws during the 
War of 181 2, as had been stated, and that ^^This argument 
of Webster's, coming from the ablest constitutional 
lawyer in Congress, contributed materially to its defeat." 
This use of Webster's 1814 argument against the selective 
draft of 191 7 resulted in a letter by Dr. Van Tyne to the 
New York Times, dated June 2, 191 7, and appearing in the 
June s issue of that paper. He said, in part, "I feel 
outraged to find my name on so treasonable a sheet, even 
as editor of a quoted speech, and I wish here to expose the 
wanton misrepresentation and misuse of this document. 
In the first place, Daniel Webster himself was ashamed 
of his sophomoric effusion against conscription, and did 
not even permit it to be published in the Congressional 
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Record. He wrote his friend, Jeremiah Mason, that he 
would show it to him some time in secret. Webster never 
allowed it to be published in his printed works during his 
life, and, after his death, his son, Fletcher Webster, 
thought it unworthy of publication in his edition of his 
father's papers. Moreover, Webster was not at the time 
of making the speech 'the ablest constitutional lawyer in 
Congress' . . . ." 

In a reply to Professor Van Tyne, written June 5, 
191 7, as a letter to the New York Times and published in 
the issue of June 7, Dr. David Starr Jordan released his 
own outraged feelings occasioned by certain personal 
remarks, by saying, in part, "We may readily forgive Dr. 
Van Tyne for rescuing this 'easily answered' document 
from the obhvion to which it now appears Webster 
consigned it." 

In 181 7 Webster retired from Congress for several 
years. About this time he was counsel for the defense 
of the Kennistons, Pearson, and Jackman, falsely 
accused of robbery. There are three separate publica- 
tions touching this strange case in the Harvard Law 
Library: 

Report 0} the evidence at the trial of Levi &• Laban 
Kennistan before Hon. Samttd PtUnanty on an indictment for 
the robbery of Major Elijah P. Goodridge, December zp, 18 16. 
Salem: T. C. Cushing, 1817. (32 pp.). This does not 
contain the arguments. 

Report of the evidence &* arguments of counsel at the 
trial of Levi and Laban Kennistan .... for the robbery 
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of Major Elijah PtUnam Goodridge Boston: J. T. 

Buckingham, 1817. (63 pp.)- 

The sham-robbery y committed by Elijah Putnam Good- 
ridge, on his own person, in Newbury, near Essex Bridge, 
Dec. ig, 1816, .... And his trial with Mr. Ebenezer 
Pearson, .... Also the trial of Levi 6* Laban Kenniston. 

By Joseph Jackman Concord, N.H.: for the 

author, 1819. (152 pp.) In part a reprint of the preced- 
ing entry. Webster's address to the jury in the trial of 
the Kennistons is on pages 69-88, and his questions to the 
witnesses are given. He seems to have taken a less active 
part in the other two trials, although he examined some 
of the witnesses. 

The Dartmouth College Case is one of great impor- 
tance in American legal history, and has been cited nearly 
a thousand times in the American Reports.^ But in a 
Webster bibliography one would be expected, of course, 
to mention only a little of even the early historical 
material on the case. As a matter of fact there are but 
two items touching it that should have any place in this 
paper. These are Timothy Farrar's report of the case 
and Webster's argument before the Supreme Court in 
Washington. The latter piece is so very rare that a short 
account of it will be desirable; and we shall* find that it 
illustrates very interestingly the sort of relation that may 
exist between bibhography and the study of a public 
event. The college had come into the power of a group 
of people who, under the name of a university, wished to 

' Dartmouth College, Proceedings of WehsUr Centennial ^ pp. 284-85. 
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abolish the old charter and brmg the institution under 
the control of the state. The question arose as to 
"Whether this be a permanent, vested interest, or a mere 
estate at the will of the legislative body," in the words of 
the "Advertisement" in Farrar's report, and as the case 
for the college was worked out it involved the proposition 
that a charter is a contract and that no state shall pass 
any law affecting the validity of contracts. The con- 
troversy between the college and the university is 
discussed in Shirley's DartmatUh College Catises (1879). 
The college was defeated in the New Hampshire court. 
The argument of Webster in that court, in behalf of the 
college, was not reported. On March 10, 1818, Webster 
argued the case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and his argument must be credited with having, 
first or last, induced in the court the opinions that resulted 
nearly a year later in the decision favorable to the college. 
In the words of Joseph Hopkinson, Webster's colleague, 
inscribed in the hall honored with Webster's name, the 
college was "Refounded by Daniel Webster." 

From the time of the argument in Washington until 
the final decision was handed down, both parties were 
engaged in an extension of the presentation of their 
cases by trying to influence the minds of those whose 
opinions would be valuable to the justices of the 
court. The college party, alarmed by the leakage of 
information that the case was likely to go against them, 
endeavored by a very discriminating circulation of 
Webster's argument to check the moves of the imiversity 
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party, who were using as propaganda the decision of the 
state coxirt. 

Of this argument of Webster's there were two, and 
probably three, different editions in pamphlet form, each 
without title, author's name, or date. The copies of 
which we have record up to this time are in the Boston 
Public Library, the Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School libraries, the Boston Athenaeimi, and the Bry- 
son Library at the Teachers CoU^e, New York. Other 
copies probably exist, but may be difficult to find because 
of the lack of the usual identifying characteristics. It is 
quite evident, from the printed references to the argu- 
ment, that the mmiber of copies was small and the 
circulation carefully restricted. 

Webster had "three or four" copies of his "minutes" 
printed between March 22 and April 23, 1818, and these 
he intended to have "remain, except when loaned for a 
single day, imder my own lock and key."' Since, in his 
apparent anxiety lest they be further published, he did 
not at that time wish President Brown of the college to see 
them, it is hardly possible that they were printed at 
Hanover, but more likely at Boston, where he him- 
self was. 

On September 9, 1818, he gave away five copies.* 
He would hardly have been able to do this after four or 
five months of interest in the pamphlet imless out of a 
larger issue, however liberally the vague "three or four" 

' Webster to Mason, April 23, 1818. 
* Webster to Story, September 9, 1818. 
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copies may be interpreted. But there seems to be good 
evidence of a second printing previous to July 16, 1818. 
On that date, writing to President Brown that a copy had 
got into the hands of the students, he cautioned the 
president as to their discretion and said, " The printer also 
should be admonished not to say anything about it." 
The implication seems to be that President Brown was 
expected to caution the printer, who must therefore have 
been in Hanover or near there. Letters of later dates 
mention distribution of single copies with great discretion. 
On September 19, President Brown wrote to Webster as 
follows: 

"In regard to the reprinting, I have some little doubt, 
whether the benefit to be expected would render the 
measure expedient, considering how soon it may be hoped 
the volume will appear. The very scarcity of the argu- 
ment, & the half-secret & cautious manner of the distri- 
bution, stimulate curiosity, and add somewhat to the 
preciousness of the docvmient. It has already been, or 
shortly will be, read by all the commanding men of New 
England & New York; .... N.E. & N.Y. are gained. 
Will not this be sufficient for our present purposes ? If 

not, I should recommend the reprinting if , in your 

opinion, any thing more needs to be done in enlightening 
the more eminent of the professional men of the country 
let a hundred or two copies be struck off without delay. 
But even in that case I should recommend the principle 
of selection in the distribution; for I would not allow the 
argument to be common, until it is to be sold." 
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The probable third issue may have been either an 
authorized or an unauthorized one. On November 9, 
1818, Webster wrote to President Brown, "Mr. Hough 
says, a himdred and fifty copies of our argument have been 
printed at the Patriot office and distributed. I hope they 
will do no hurt." 

The process of identifjdng these issues may be aided 
by supposing that the second was printed at Hanover, 
probably from a carefully prepared manuscript by Web- 
ster now in the Dartmouth College Library, approximating 
the form as printed in the reports of Farrar and Wheaton; 
and the third at the Patriot office in Concord; and that 
the copies of the first issue were, as Webster says, "hastily 
written oflf,with much abbreviation; and contain Uttle else 
than quotation from the cases. All the nonsense is left 
out. There is no title or name to it."' 

The copies at Harvard, the Boston Athenaeum, and 
the Teachers College are alike, having 43 pages. The 
signatures niunber i to 6, five of f oiu* leaves, and the last 
a single fold of two leaves. There is no heading or dis- 
tinguishing mark, except a double rule, the upper line 
thicker than the lower, above the 23 lines of text on the 
first page. There are 39 lines on most pages, and 18 on 
page 43, the last one consisting of the latter half of the 
word "repu-tation." The copy at the Boston Athenae- 
lun has marginal notes in Webster's hand, and on the 
blank portion of the last page is the beginning, so much 
as the binder's knife has left, of the final paragraph of 

'Webster to Mason, April 23, 1818. 
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the argument as printed in Farrar's Report and in the 
Works. 

The copy at the Boston PubKc Library has 26 pages, 
signatures A-C in fours and D in one (or two). There is 
nothing to characterize this edition typographically; page 
I has 47 lines, page 3, 53 lines, and page 26, 9 lines. 

At the bottom of page 17 of the 26-page edition is the 
meaningless sentence, "Both president and professors 
have freeholds y notwithstanding the fellows may be liable 
to be suspended," etc. The compositor skipped from one 
italicized /fecA^W5 to another, omitting two lines in which 
a second sentence begins, "All the authorities speak of 
fellowships in colleges qs freeholds y^^ etc. There is another 
omission, of the words "her grants," on page 14, line 36, 
in the sentence reading, "What hinders Vermont . . . . 
from resinning, at her own pleasure?" In the other 
edition this sentence is on page 24, line 4. 

The implication that the copy in small type is one of 
an unauthorized edition is strengthened by the fact that 
where the two diflf er in phraseology, the one in larger type 
agrees with the version printed in Farrar's Report. 
The two differ radically in the use of italics and in para- 
graphs. The smaller-type edition is apt to have the u 
in "govemoiu*," etc. 

The evidence of the differences in wording is not con- 
clusive as to which was the earlier, the changes being such 
as Webster was in the habit of making. The 26-page 
edition has " by this coiurt " at the top of page 2 1 , where, on 
pag^ 34 of the other, the paragraph begins "It has already 
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been decided in this court." Toward the bottom of page 
42 are the phrases "not of ordinary importance" and 
"have become m a high degree respectable" (line 27), 
where the other reads, page 25, line 35, "of no ordinary" 
and "have been in a high degree." 

The allusion to a voliune, and to selling it, is to Farrar's 
Report of the case, contemplated since 181 7, but not 
actually published imtil after the middle of 1819. Web- 
ster had a large share in its preparation and was very 
solicitous about its form and accuracy.' As he wrote to 
Joseph Hopkinson, March 22, 1819, "it is a book which is 

to make some noise in the world This is a work 

which you must do for reputation. Our College cause 
will be known to our children's children. Let us take care 
that the rogues shall not be ashamed of their grand- 
fathers." The title of the book is Report of the case of the 
Trustees of Dartmouth College against William H. Wood- 
ward. Argued and determined in the Superior Court of 
Judicature of the State of New-Eampshirey November i8iy. 
And on error in the Supreme Court of the United StateSy 
February i8ig. By Timothy Farrar Counsellor at Law. 
Portsmouth, N.H.: John W. Foster; Boston: West, 
Richardson, and Lord; J. J. Williams, printer, Exeter 
([4]+4o6 pp.). 

In Farrar's Report the argument is on pages 238-83, 
and in Henry Wheaton's Reports y Vol. 3, it is on pages 
551-99. It is given in the Speeches and Forensic Argu- 
ments (1830) on pages [iio]-i37. In the Writings and 
Speeches^ it is to be found in Vol. 10, pages [1941-233; 

» Shirley, pp. 205, 211, 271-72, 283-85, 290-98. 
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and the very moving peroration in Vol. 15, pages 11-13, 
this peroration having been preserved for us in the eulogy 
of Rufus Choate, where it occurs on pages ZT-^g of the 
hundred-page edition. The pamphlet does not contain 
the peroration, and a considerable part of the speech as 
dehvered is omitted in all the reports. 

Senator Lodge calls the argument the landmark in the 
life of Webster that "placed him before the country as 
one of the first and the most eloquent of her constitutional 
lawyers." Judge David Cross said in 1901, "The legal 
argument occupied five hours and the peroration, as 
described by Professor Goodrich, was the most brilliant 
ever heard in that court. The judges and the listeners 
were moved to tears as Mr. Webster appealed with elo- 
quent words and trembling lips, for the life of the College. 
His argimient prevailed and a construction of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was then given of far-reaching 
importance, not only for this College, but for every 
eleemosynary institution in the United States."' Web- 
ster's annoimcement to his brother of the decision of the 
court has been printed in a ^^ Facsimile of letter sent by 
Daniel Webster to his brother Esekid announcing the 

decision " Quarto page, with titie in lower-left 

comer; quotation marks as given. 

Boston Slavery Memorial is the short titie sometimes 
attached to a production written, in part at least, by 
Webster.^ The true titie begins A memorial to the 



' Dartmauih Webster Centennial^ p. 244. 

' The authorship is discussed in Writings and Speeches, XV, 72-73, and in 
Mass. Hist. Sac. Proc., 2d ser., VII, 119. 
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Congress of the United States ^ on the subject of restraining 
the increase of slavery in new states to be admitted into the 

Union Boston: Sewell Phelps, 1819. (22 pp.). 

This was republished, in part or whole, in The Nebraska 
Question comprising speeches .... Ttdth the history of the 
Missouri Compromise Daniel Webster^ s Memorial in regard 

to it New York, Redfield, 1854. (119 pp.). On 

pages 9-12 is "Daniel Webster on the Missouri Compro- 
mise 'Memorial ....'" The Memorial is con- 
tained, also, in Daniel Webster on slavery Boston : 

William Carter & Brother, 1861. (60 pp.) This Memo- 
rial, the text of which may be found in the "National 
Edition," XV, 55-72, may have been printed again, for 
in 1 89 1 Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale expressed his 
intention of printing it in a pamphlet;' but no such edition 
has been noted. 

In 1820 Webster delivered the first of his great 
memorial or occasional addresses, characterized by 
Edward Everett as "in some respects the most remarkable 
of his performances": A discourse, delivered at Plymouth, 
December 22, 1820. In commemoration of the first settle- 
ment of New-England. Boston: Wells and Lilly, 182 1. 
(104 pp.). The same printers issued a second edition (so 
marked), in 1821; this had 56 pages. A third (so 
marked), with 76 pages, followed in 1825. Regarding this 
discourse, John Adams said in a letter to Webster, 
December 23, 182 1, "If there be an American who can 
read it without tears, I am not that American," and 

« Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 2d ser., VII, 119. 
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further, " Mr. Burke is no longer entitled to the praise — 
the most consummate orator of modem times."' Edward 
Everett says of the address, " It obtained at once a wide 
circulation throughout the country, and gave to Mr. 
Webster a position among the popular writers and 
speakers of the United States scarcely below that which 
he had already attained as a lawyer and a statesman." 
A review, said to be by C. Gushing, appeared in the 
North American RetneWj XV, 36, July, 1822, with the 
simple title, Mr. Webster^ s Discourse. 

By the Massachusetts constitutional convention in 
182 1 Webster was appointed a member of a committee to 
Report upon the constitutional rights and privileges of 
Harvard College; and upon the donations that have been 
made to it by this commonwealth. The report, with title 
beginning as above, was printed by Russell and Gardner, 
182 1 (16 pp.), without Webster's name on the title-page, 
but it is signed on page 16, "For the Committee, D. 
Webster." 

Again in Congress in December, 1823, this time from a 
Massachusetts district, on the eighth of that month he 
introduced a resolution for the appointment of an agent 
or commissioner to Greece, a country then struggling 
against Turkey for her independence. On January 19 he 
delivered a speech of which Dr. Fisher says — ^and others 
have used almost the identical words — "It was reprinted 
wherever the English language was spoken, translated into 
Greek, Spanish, and, indeed, all the languages of Europe 

* Private Correspondence (1857), I, 318. 
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and circulated in South America." These foreign editions 
would be especially interesting in this day when we are 
thinking so much of the rights of small nations. Dr. 
Fisher says, further, that "there is every reason to believe 
that Webster's words must have contributed to the crea- 
tion throughout the civilized world of that favorable 
feeling towards Greece which had not a little to do with 
her ultimate success." 

The speech has the title: Mr. Webster^ s speech on the 
Greek revolution. Washington City: John S. Meehan, 
Columbian office, 1824. (50 pp.). Two Boston editions 
appeared, one, with title beginning the same as the above, 
^^From the Washington edition.^^ Boston: Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co.; University Press, Hilliard & Metcalf; 
1824. (39 pp.). The other consists of pages 1-14 of a 
pamphlet without a title-page, with caption heading: 
Eighteenth Congress j Jan. 1824. Discussion of the Greek 
question J in the House of Representatives, (footed :) Office 
of the Howard Gazette, No. i Dock Square. This edition 
has 48 pages and contains also the speeches of others on 
the same question. Webster's speech appears to be much 
abbreviated. An echo of this occasion was heard recently 
when in 191 5 appeared a 20-page pamphlet by Professor 
Morton Prince, reprinted from the New York Times of 
November 21, 1915, with title From Webster to Wilson; 
the disintegration of an ideal. Pages 3-13, "I. The 
ideal," concern Webster's resolution or his speech in favor 
of Greece; and pages 14-20, "II. The contrast," concern 
the American official neutrality in 1914 and 1915. 
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In the spring of 1824, Webster made one of two 
frequently discussed tariff speeches, this one against the 
tariff: Speech of Mr. Webster y upon the tariff; .... Aprils 
1824. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1824. (47 pp.). An 
other edition has the imprint, Boston : Wells and Lilly, and 
Cunmiings, Hilliard, & Co., 1824. (47 pp.). There is also 
an edition with title simply " Speech' ' around which has 
been pasted printed text reading "Mr. Webster upon the 
Tariff; April, 1824." No imprint or footing. 

In the same year there appeared a Circular of eight 
pages, without title-page, half-title, or running-title, but 
with the above-mentioned single-word caption. It is 
signed by Daniel Webster and 13 others, "Directors," 
Boston, September 20, 1824. This concerns the proposed 
erection of the Bunker Hill Monument, and solicits 
co-operation and interest. Here it is appropriate to go 
back six years to an article that was published in the North 
American RevieWj VII, 20, July, 1818 (pp. 225-58), on the 
Battle of Bunker Hill and General Putnam; published 
in the guise of a review of a pamphlet on the battle and a 
letter on General Putnam's character. George Ticknor 
says the article "is imderstood to have been written by 
Mr. Webster" and that "the whole review is strong, and 
no one hereafter can write the history of the period it 
refers to, without consulting it. The opening description 
of the battle is beautiful and picturesque." 

The study that Webster put into this article stood him 
in good stead when he came to prepare the second of his 
memorable occasional addresses, if there is truth in the 
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impression given by his biographers that it was in the 
main composed on a trout-fishing expedition. Webster 
himself tells us that "Venerable men" originated in the 
waters of Marshpee Brook. As to the final form of the 
address, Professor Ogg says, "Its details, however, were 
the ground of much solicitude, and even after its delivery 
the author consimied no small amount of time in the 
revision of his manuscript preparatory to printing." The 
oration, or selections from it, has been printed a great 
many times as a school text, usually in combination with 
other of Webster's speeches and sometimes with Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address. 

The address passed inmiediately through five Boston 
editions, the first with title An address delivered at the 
laying of the corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument. 
By Daniel Webster. Boston: Cummings, Hilliard, & 
Co., 1825. (40 pp.). Later Boston imprints are .... 
An address delivered at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Bunker Hill monument^ June 17 , 1825. By Daniel Web- 
ster. Boston: Brainard & Co., 1843. ([i p.]+pp. [57]- 
70.); — [same title]. Boston: Tappan & Dennet, 1843. 
([i p.]+pp. [S7]-7o.). These are two issues of a reprint 
from Webster's Speeches and Forensic Arguments (1835), 
i. [s7]-7o. A curious particular is the printing of the text 
beginnmg with page [57] on the verso of the title-page and 
ending on the recto of the last leaf, instead of beginning on 
a recto and ending on a verso as in the original; thus, the 
odd-nimibered pages are versos and the even are rectos. 
This leaves the verso of page 70 free for the advertisements 
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of the publishers. The signature-marks, 8 and 9, of the 
original edition appear on pages [57] and 65, and the (new) 
marks F and F* on the signature lines of pages 61 and 65. 
In the caption-title the lines are divided through the word 
Bunker without a hyphen, but the hyphen occurs in the 
original. 

More than one translation was issued in 1825, e.g.: 
Discurso pronunciado al poner la piedra angular del monu- 
mento de Bunker-HiU .... Traducido par Josi Maria 
Heredia. Nueva-York : se halla en la Ubreria de Wilder y 
Campbell, .... en la imprenta de Jos6 Desnoues, . . . . 
1825. (34 pp.). This ought not to be catalogued as 
published by W. Y. Campbell, as one library has it. 
Lafayette wrote to Webster, December 28, 1825, in these 
words, as reported, " Your Bimker Hill has been translated 
in French and other languages, to the very great profit of 
European readers."' Qu6rard's La France litUraire gives 
us the title CoUmne de Bunker-HiUy monument HevS d la 
memoire des pairiotes amSricainSy morts sur le champ de 
bataille ou fut remportee la premiere victoire de VinM- 
pendance. Paris: Eymery, 1825. (40 pp. 8°. i fr. see). 
"Cette brochure se compose du Discours prononc6 par 
M. Webster, et d'un Discours de M. K^ratry." 

Dr. Fisher calls the address "far better in diction and 
style than the Plymouth oration. It was more Webster- 
ian." Professor Ogg says, "It was always the opinion of 
Webster that the oration at Plymouth surpassed that 
delivered at Bunker Hill. In the breadth of its sweep, and 

' Private Correspondence (1857), I, 400. 
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the quality of majesty, it undeniably did so. In sheer 
eloquence, however, it may be doubted whether an3rthing 
that Webster ever uttered surpassed his address upon the 
later occasion to the survivors of the; battle, his apostrophe 
to General Warren, and his encomiimi of Lafayette." 

The next year occurred the Speech of Mr. Webster, of 
Mass. in the House of Representatives on the Panama 
mission. Delivered on the 14th April, 1826. Washington, 
Davis & Force, 1826. (61 pp.). 

The third important occasional address was that pro- 
nounced on Adams and Jefferson, deceased on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the declaration of American independence : 
A discourse in commemoration of the lives and services of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, delivered in FaneuU 
Hall, Boston, August 2, 1826. By Daniel Webster. 
Boston: Cummings, HilUard, & Co., 1826. (62 pp.). 
No other contemporary edition, as a separate, has been 
noted, a remarkable fact, if, as Dr. Fisher supfxxses, 
'^It had an immense popularity at the time, because, 
although nearly two generations had grown up since the 
Revolution, they had nothing to read about it; and the 
novelty of an actual debate on the great question at issue 
very naturally delighted them." This oration contains 
the fine passage on eloquence and the accoimt of a debate 
in the Continental Congress, with the famous suppositi- 
tious speech of John Adams. 

Concerning the speech on the tariff bill of 1828, when 
Webster, who had been promoted to the Senate, supported 
the bin, some catalogues give the impression that there 
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were two editions published, with different paging: 
Remarks of Mr. Webster in the Senate of the United Stales^ 
May p, 1828^ on the tariff bill. Boston: Boston Daily 
Advertiser, W. L. Lewis, 1828. (32 pp.); and also: 
Boston, 1828. (48 pp.). The fact is that the first has or 
may have appended, as pages 33-48, Webster's speech of 
April 2$, 1828, on relief of officers of the Revolution. The 
question is, whether the first was issued separately, and 
whether variations occur when so found. 

In 1830 Daniel Webster delivered his Reply to Hayney 
his most famous speech in American repute, and often 
called his greatest. It clinched his reputation as our 
greatest orator. It revealed to the nation her champion of 
national unity under the constitution. There is perhaps 
as much to be said, in a bibliographical way, about this 
speech as about any in American history. It appears 
with titles mentioning three diflferent things. Foot's 
resolution, the public lands, and Mr. Hayne. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it is well known except as 
the reply to Ha3aie. 

The question naturally arises as to which was the first 
edition of the speech, a question not to be answered off- 
hand. Nor can the order of editions be determined with- 
out further investigation than is possible for this paper. 
A first edition is interesting per se to collectors and 
bibliographers, but its true value is, of course, in its being 
source material. But which is the source when one word 
is spoken and a different one printed with the author's 
revision ? And who can tell whether the thought swift 
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from the tongue to the eager ear does not work as great 
an effect as the measured message from paper to eye? 
Webster gave his speeches careful revision before publica- 
tion, but his words were told over the coimtry by those 
who heard them, and it might have been possible largely 
to reconstruct them if he had never committed them to 
paper. 

The authorized first edition was imdoubtedly one with 
the imprint of Gales and Seaton, who were the editors and 
publishers of the National Intelligencer. In the Boston 
Public Library there is a volume containing the original 
shorthand report by Joseph Gales, the speech written out 
from it by Mr. and Mrs. Gales, Webster's revision of this, 
partly in his own handwriting, and some notes approved 
by Webster; and with these there is a copy of the edition 
first in the list given below. But there is no evidence to 
show that pains were taken to prove this printed copy the 
veritable edition, issue, or impression approved by Web- 
ster, although such pains may have been taken. It will 
be necessary, indeed, to collate many Gales and Seaton 
copies to determine what were different editions or issues, 
and to compare them with the manuscript volume to dis- 
cover the most approved issue. From this manuscript 
probably resulted the speech as published in the National 
Intelligencer in Washington on February 23, 25, and 27, 
1830. Other editions had to wait for this,' and were based 
on it. But it has not been shown that the speech as pub- 
lished in the above-named newspaper is identical in text 

' McMaster, Daniel Webster j pp. 186-87. 
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either with the manuscript or with the issue first in the list 
below. When it comes to choosing a standard text, what 
is to be followed, the manuscript, the Intelligencer j the sup- 
posed first pamphlet edition, Webster's revision made late 
in his life, or something of all these influenced by the re- 
ports of his auditors ?' The following separate editions 
have been noted : 

Speech of Daniel Webster y in reply to Mr, Hayne, of South 
Carolina: the resolution of Mr, Foot, of Connecticut, relative to the 
public lands, being under consideration. Delivered in the Senate, 
January 26, 1830. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1830. (96 pp.). 
Of this edition there were at least two issues, diflFering certainly 
on the last page. The one mentioned above has not the words, 
"Ah sir," near the end of "Mr. Webster's last remarks," on 
page 96. It is well, perhaps, to note here that these last remarks 
were spoken in the natural course of debate, and are added to 
editions of the main speech because amplif)dng to a certain extent 
the ideas there expressed. The collation of these two issues is: 
p. [i], [title-page, as above]; p. [2], [blank]; pp. [3]-85, [text, with 
heading]: Speech; pp. [86]-92, Notes; pp. [93]-96, Mr. Webster's 
last remarks. 

Speech of Daniel Webster, in reply to Mr, Hayne, of South 
Carolina: the resolution offered by Mr, Foot, relative to the public 
lands, being under consideration. Delivered in the Senate, January 
26, 1830. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1830. (76 pp.). Of this 
edition there were probably two issues, differing on the title-page 
(one having "rely" for "reply") and in the first Une of page 61, 
where the word "upon" is corrected to " repose." 



^Mr. Lindsay Swift, when editing The Great Debate between Hayne and 
Webster (1898), used the edition of Boston: Carter & Hendee, 1830, the Works, 
1 85 1, and the manuscript. The best account of the manuscript volimie is by 
Mr. Swift in this edition. 
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[SAMETITLE AS LAST, varying]: .... Mr. Foot, of ConnectictU, 
relative to n.p., ii.d. (32 pp. no title-page; title from caption, p. [i].). 

[same title as first mentioned above] New- York: Elliott 
& Palmer, 1830. (72 pp.). 

Second speech of Hon, Daniel Webster, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, January 26, 1830, With a sketch of the preceding 
debate on the resolution of Mr. Foot, respecting the sale, b^c, of public 
/an^, Boston: Carter and Hendee, 1830. (16-I-76 pp.). 

Speech in Senate, January 26, 1830. Richardson, Lord & 
Holbrook, and Beals & Homer. (40 pp.).t 

Speeches of Messrs. Hayne and Webster, in the United States 
Senate, on the resolution of Mr. Foot, January, 18 jo. New Haven: 
J. H. Benham, 1849. (85 pp.). 

[same title]: Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co., 1850. (84 pp.). 

[same title, varying by omission of comma after "Webster"]: 
Boston: Redding and Co., 1852. (84 pp.). 

Speeches of Hayne and Webster in the United States Senate, on 
the resolution of Mr. Foot, January, 1830. Also Mr. Webster's 
celebrated speech on the slavery compromise biU, March 7, 1830. 
Boston, A. T. Hotchkiss & W. P. Fetridge, 1853. (115 pp.). 

Webster and Hayne's celebrated speeches in the United States 
Senate, on Mr. Foofs resolution of January, 1830. Also, .... 
speech .... 1850, .... Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 
Brothers, n.d. (115 pp.). 

Webster's great "Reply" is called in some editions 
^^ Second speech^\' the first reply being that delivered 
January 20, of which one edition is known: Speech of 
Daniel Webster j on the subject of the public landsy S^c. 
delivered in the Senate of the United States^ January 20, 
1830. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1830. (28 pp.). 

The orator's letters, written February 27 to IMason, 
and March 8 to Dutton, allude to his revision of the 
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speech, but whether for newspaper or for separate editions 
is not clear. In the letter of March 8 is an amusing pas- 
sage that shows what difficulties an author, with the best 
of care, may have in establishing an approved text. In 
this case Webster spoke of "treason made easy," but the 
printer made it "treason madcosy," and so it must have 
been at first issued, but after correcting the proof twice 
and finding that he "could not make it easy" Webster 
eliminated the whole sentence.' The demand for the 
speech was so great that about forty thousand copies were 
issued from the National Intelligencer office, and it is said 
that perhaps twenty dijQFerent editions were printed at 
other places.* These should be searched for, especially 
such as were not printed as integral parts of newspapers 
and other periodicals; it is possible that some of those not 
listed were mere newspaper reports. However, the state- 
ment has been made that "It is hardly too much to say 
that no speech in the English language was ever so 
imiversally diffused or so generally read." 

"This great speech," says Senator Lodge, "marks the 
highest point attained by Mr. Webster as a public man. 
He never surpassed it, he never equalled it afterwards. 
It was his zenith intellectually, politically, and as an 

orator The vigorous sarcasm with which Mr. 

Webster depicted practical nullification, and showed that 
it was nothing more or less than revolution when actually 
carried out, was really the conclusive answer to the nulli- 
f)dng doctrine He defined the character of the 

* PrivaU Correspondence (1857), I, 4g4. * McMaster, pp. 188-89. 
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Union as it existed in 1830, and that definition so mag- 
nificently stated and with such grand eloquence, went 
home to the hearts of the people, and put into noble words 
the sentiment which they felt but had not expressed. 
This was the significance of the reply to Hayne." 

The plane of pubKc regard that Webster had now 
attained is shown in the statement that the first question 
asked of foreign visitors after this time was, "Have you 
seen Daniel Webster?" It is shown in his becoming a 
potential presidential candidate, resulting in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislative nomination of Daniel Webster for the 
presidency. 1835. (15 pp.). We find evidence of it in 
those public dinners that were given him from time to 
time as testimonials of his service to the country, on all of 
which occasions he made addresses: Speeches y Kent and 
Webster (New York). Boston, 183 1 (24 pp.); Ad- 
dress (Pittsburgh). Boston, 1833 (32 pp.); Reception 
(Boston). Boston, 1842 (31 pp.); Speech (Baltimore). 
New- York, 1843 (32 PP-); Speech, (Philadelphia, 1846). 
Philadelphia, 1847 (^6 + 88 pp. port.); and Washington, 
1847 (32 pp.); Speeches (Annapohs). Washington, 1851; 
Reception (Boston). Boston, 1852. (32 pp.). 

At the New York dinner in 1831, "he gave his hearers 
to understand very clearly that the nullification agitation 
was not at an end." The agitation came to a head when. 
South Carolina having passed an ordinance nullif jdng the 
national tariflf law. Congress took up the "force bill." 
Calhoun made his argument for nullification, the most 
formidable, it is said, that Webster ever had to meet, and 
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Webster replied on February 16, 1833, in the speech called 
The constitution not a compact between sovereign states. A 
speech by the Hon. Daniel Webster in the Senate of the 
United States^ Jan.y 1833^ in reply to the resolutions offered 
by Mr. Calhoun^ of South Carolina^ affirming the right of 
secession, n.p., n.d. (44 pp. No title-page; title from 
caption, p. [i].). This speech was made on February 16; 
consequently the date in the above-named title is wrong. 

[same title, var5dng slightly in pimctuation] 

New York: Bergen & Tripp, 1861. (Cover-title & 44 pp.). 
Caption on p. i repeats title. 

[same title, varying] [London: Woodfall and 

Kinder], n.d. (84 pp.) No title-page; title from caption, 
p. [i] ; printer from p. 84. 

Speech of Mr. Webster . ... in reply to Mr. Calhoun^ s 
speech, on the bill ^^ Further to provide for the collection of 
duties on imports. ^^ Delivered on the i6th of February y 
1833. Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1833. (48 pp.)- 

Speeches of John C.Calhoun and Daniel Webster, . . . . 
on the enforcing bill. Boston: Beals, Homer & Co., and 
Russell, Odiome & Co., 1833. (Cover-title & 89 pp.). 
Of this pamphlet, pages [4s]--89 contain "In Senate, 
Saturday, February 16, 1833. Mr. Webster's speech, 
in reply to Mr. Calhoim, on the revenue collection 
biU.'' 

An edition giving in addition the speeches of Calhoun 
and Webster on February 26, after the "force bill" had 
passed, was published as Supplement to The Political 
Register, covering the speeches of Messrs. Calhoun, Webster, 
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and Poindexterj on the revenue collection bUl. [Washington : 
DujBE Green, 1833.] (var. p.). 

Curtis says that "The speech in reply to Mr, Calhoiin 
was far less rhetorical than that in reply to Mr. Hayne," 
but that "Perhaps there is no speech ever made by Mr. 
Webster that is so close in its reasoning, so compact, and 
so powerful." 

In 1830, Webster had taken part in what Curtis calls 
"one of the most remarkable criminal prosecutions on 
record, " the Trial of John Francis Knapp .... for the 
murder of Capt. Joseph White, . . . . cU Salem, July 

20 J 1830 Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, 1830. 

(52 pp.). Also printed as: A report of the evidence and 
points of law .... Salem, W. & S. B. Ives, 1830. 
Reprinted with an Appendix .... Salem edition, 
1830. (72 pp.). 

In 1 83 1 was published Speeches of Messrs. Webster, 
Frdinghuysen and others, at the Sunday School meeting in 
the city of Washington, February 16, 1831. Philadelphia, 
American Sunday School Union, 1831. (24 pp.). 

The next year appeared Speech at the National Repub- 
lican Convention, in Worcester, Oct. 12, 1832. Boston: 
Simpson & Clapp, 1832. (43 pp.). There are at least 
three variants of this edition that have the imprint of 
"J. E. Hinckley & Co., Printers, No. 14, Water Street" 
on the back of the title, and one that is without it. 

This speech was also printed as a part of the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the National Republican Convention, 
held at Worcester, October 11, 1832. Boston: Stimpson & 
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Clapp, 72 Washington Street. J. E. Hinckley & Co., 
Printers, 14 Water Street, 1832. Beginning with the 
heading "Mr. Webster's Speech" on page 35, the speech 
occupies the rest of the pamphlet. The signatures, of 4 
leaves each, are niunbered i-io. A slip of " Correction, " 
7 lines, for page 27, sometimes follows the title. 

Of this speech in the two forms just mentioned, twelve 
copies have been found to differ each in some respect from 
all the others. The speech is printed on six sheets, five 
with four leaves and the last with two leaves. There are 
variations in each of these sheets, running from two each 
in the fourth and fifth sheets to eight in the second sheet. 
The sheets appear in various combinations; the "Jour- 
nal" sheets being in some cases combined with the 
"Speech" sheets, giving such paging as: 1-72, 41-43; 
1-40, 9-43; and 1-40, 73-75. Moreover, they vary in 
some cases without apparent consistency as to either the 
"forms" or the leaves that might be expected to agree or 
differ together. The copies thus present an opportunity 
for an interesting study in bibliographical genealogy. 

As to textual differences, the most important is on 
page 13, second paragraph, where two lines were either 
added or deleted, reading "She [England] manifests no 
weak or pretended jealousy of foreign influence, from the 
freest intercourse with the commercial world." A 
variant of the passage reads, "by reason of the freest." 
Aside from the interesting question of this passage, which 
may have been eliminated for fear of its misinterpretation 
at a time when there was considerable free-trade discussion. 
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there are at least four differences in line-endings on 
the page, the last line closing with "constitutional,** 
"of a con-," "homage to," and "no horn-," in various 
copies. On pages 41 and 42 the changes are verbal, 
one passage reading "in that State; nor can I doubt," 
and again "State. I cannot doubt;" the other "The 
gaze of the sons of liberty, everywhere, is upon us, 
anxiously, intently upon us. They may see us fall," 
the change being from "They" to "It" or perhaps vice 
versa. In the same sheet there are differences in the 
line-endings of the last two pages, showing that the type 
was reset. In one copy the paragraph at the bottom of 
page 4 has suffered a typographical mishap, losing the 
final letter of two lines. This may be related to a copy 
with this page wrongly niunbered. 

The copies examined are at Harvard, the Boston 
Athenaeum, the Boston PubUc Library, the New York 
Public Library, American Antiquarian Society, and in 
the possession of the writer. The substance of the evi- 
dence seems to show that there was a demand for copies 
of the Speech which the printer had difficulty in suppl)dng. 

In the same year as the last; Webster delivered a 
memorial oration Uttle known popularly as compared with 
those at Pl}anouth and Bimker Hill, or that on Adams and 
Jefferson, but containing much that is notable. This 
comprises pages [2]-ii of Speeches and other proceedings 
at the public dinner in honor of the centennial anniversary of 

Washington Cityof Washington: Jonathan Elliot, 

1832. (32 pp.). The same year also Webster opposed the 
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naming of Van Buren as minister to England, and 
delivered the speeches contained on pages 1 1-14 and 40-42 
of Debate in the Senate^ on the nomination of Martin Van 
Buren .... n.p., n.d. (55 pp.) 

An X834 title runs New-York Jubilee. Report^ {the 
only one extant^ of the eloquent and patriotic speech of the 
Honor abU Daniel Webster ^ delivered from a window of his 
sister^s house, in Greenwich-street, on the occasion of 
the great Whig jubilee, at the Castle garden, April 15, 
1834. . , . . New- York, published for the proprietors, 
John Lomas, printed by William Applegate, 1834. (8 pp.) . 

In the year 1838 Webster delivered at Niblo's Saloon, 
otherwise called Niblo's Garden, in New York, what 
Senator Lodge calls "the greatest purely political speech 
which he ever delivered, " in which he reviewed President 
Jackson's administration "with the greatest severity." 
It is notable not only in regard to the subject of finances, 
but also in that he opposed the annexation of Texas, and 
that he expressed his general ideas on the slavery question, 
already clearly stated several years before this, and yet 
surprisingly considered in 1850 as a new attitude: Speech 
delivered by Daniel Webster, at NibWs Saloon, in New 
York^ on the 15th March, 1837. n.p., n.d. (4+32 pp.). This 
also appeared with the title: Speech delivered by Daniel 
Webster at Nibl6*s Saloon, in New-York, on the 15th March, 
183^, New- York: Harper & Bros., 1837. (Cover-title & 
35 PP-)- Webster's position on slavery in the District of 
Columbia is set forth in a pamphlet published with 
caption title as follows: [In Senate of the United States, 
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Wednesday y January lOj 1838] Remarks of Mr. Webster 
an the following resolution j moved by Mr. Clay^ as a substi- 
tute for the 5th of Mr. Calhoun^ s resolutions .... n.p., 
n.d. (4 pp.). No title-page. The brackets occur as 
given. Near the middle of page i, "States" is mis- 
printed "Srates." There is reported to be an issue of 
this speech with 8 pages. 

In 1840 there was issued a Report of the agricultural 
meetingy held in Boston, January 15, 1840, containing the 
remarks on that occasion of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Salem: Gazette oflBice, 1840. (36+8 pp.). Webster's 
speech is on pages 8-30. It is noticeable because, as he 
had just retximed from England, where he had become 
much interested in the English agricultural methods, his 
opinion on the subject was occasioning wide interest. 

A striking characteristic of the decade from 1830 to 
1840 was its preoccupation with the national finances. 
When we consider the informed, consistent, and forcefid 
speeches that Daniel Webster delivered on financial 
questions during this period, we shall not wonder that the 
first President Harrison offered him the Treasury as an 
alternative to the State portfolio. A list of these speeches, 
with abbreviated titles, follows : 

Mr, Webster^ 5 speeches upon the question of renewing the charter 
of the Bank of the United States. Delivered May 25, and 28, 18 J2, 
Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1832. (16 pp.). 

Veto message of President Andrew Jackson, on returning the bank 
bill Jtdy, 18 J2; together with the speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Lowell: n.d. (68 pp.). 
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Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster , on the Presidents veto of the 
bank bill. July 11, 1832, n.p., n.d. (28 pp.). 

[same title] Boston: J. E. Hinckley and Co., 1832. 

(32 pp.). 

Extracts from Mr. Webster's speeches, in i8j2, on the passage of 

the bill for rechartering the Bank, and on the veto message. n.p.y n.d. 

(Sheet, S3X32icm.).t 

Remarks of Mr. Webster , on the removal of the deposites, and on 
the subject of a national bank: January, 1S34. Washington: Gales 
& Seaton, 1834. (23 pp.). 

Remarks of Mr. Webster on different occasions, on the removal' of 
the deposites; and on the subject of a national bank: January and 
February, 1834. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1834. (32 pp.). 
There is record of an edition with this title having 16 pages only; 
it may be an incomplete copy of the 32-page edition. 

Mr. Webster's report. Report on the removal of the deposites, 
made by Mr. Webster, on the 5th of February, 1834. Washington: 
Gales and Seaton, 1834. (23 pp.). 

23d Congress, ist session. In Senate of the United States. 
February 5, 1834. Mr. Webster, from the Committee on finance. 
Report on the removal of the public deposites. n.p., n.d. (21 pp.) No 
title-page; title from caption. " [72] " appears as shoulder note on 
all pages. 

Remarks of Mr. Webster, on the subject of the deranged currency, 
February 22, 1834. Broadside. n.p., n.d. (Letterpress i6Xiif 
inches. 4 columns.). 

Speech of Mr. Webster, on moving for leave to introduce a bill to 
continue the Bank of the UnitedStates, March 18, 1834. Washington : 
Gales and Seaton, 1834. (16 pp.). 

Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster .... March 18, on asking leave 
• ... no t. p. (8 pp.). 

Mr. Webster's speech on the President's protest; delivered May 7, 
1834. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1834. (31 pp.). 



. 
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Speech of Mr, Webster, of Massachusetts, on the subject of the 
three millions appropriation, January 14, 1836. Washington: 
Gales and Seaton, 1836. (16 pp.). 

Speech of Mr. Webster, January 14, 1836, on Mr. Benton^s 
resolutions. Boston: John H. Eastbum, 1836. (20 pp.). 

Speech of Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, on introducing his 
proposition for the distribution of the surplus revenue. In Senate of 
the United States, Tuesday, May ji, 1836. Washmgton: Gales & 
Seaton, 1836. (15 pp.). 

The specie circular. Speech of Mr. Webster, (of Massachusetts.) 
In the Senate, December 21, 1836. n.p., n.d. (16 pp.). No title-page; 
title from caption. 

Mr. Webster^s speech on Mr. Ewing^s resolution to rescind the 
treasury order .... delivered .... December 21, 1836. Wash.: 
Gales & Seaton, 1837. (37 pp.). 

Speeches of Henry Clay 6* Daniel Webster, Sept. 25, 1837, on the 
sub-treasury bill. Norwich, [Conn.]: J. Dunham, n.d. (48 pp.). 
Webster's speech is on pp. [23]-48. Typographical variations 
occur in copies of this pamphlet. 

Mr. Webster*s speech on the currency. Delivered September 28, 
1837. Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1837. (26 pp.). 

The protest against expunging. In the Senate of the United 
States, Monday, January 16, 1837. n.p., n.d. (2 pp.). No title- 
page; title from caption, p. [i]. The second page has the page 
ntunber, 2, and at the bottom, in the center, the figure 4. There 
are variations in copies of this, the first page of some copies 
ending " done," and that of others ending " done; whether by era-". 

Mr. Webster^ s remarks on the pre-emption bill. Delivered in the 
Senate U.S., January 2q, 1838. n.p., n.d. (7 p.). No title-page; 
title from caption, p. [i]. 

Mr. Webster^ s second speech on the sub-treasury bill. Delivered 
March 12, 1838. n.p., n.d. (31 pp.). 

[same title] Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1838. (60 

pp.). 
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[same title, same edition as last]: an issue in which 

page 58 is on the leaf with page 60 and page 59 on the leaf 
with 57. 

[same title] New- York: S. Colman and J. G. Wilson, etc. ; 

1838. (24 pp.). Pages 22-24 are printed in smaller type than the 
others. 

Mr. Webster's speech on the biU imposing additional duties as 
depositaries, commonly called the sub-treasury bill; delivered on 
March 12, 1838: and his speech of the 22d March, in answer to Mr. 
Calhoun. Washington: Gales & Seaton, 1838. (iii pp.). 

[same title] Boston: John H. Eastbum, 1838. (92 pp.), 

Mr. Webster's speech in answer to Mr. Calhoun, March 22, 1838- 
n.p., n.d. (19 pp.). 

Mr. Webster's speech at Saratoga, N.Y. August ig, 1840. 
Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 1840. (28 pp.). 

Speech of Daniel Webster, at the great mass meeting at Saratoga. 
New York, on igth August, 1840. [Nashville, Tenn.: B. R. M'Ken. 
nie, 1840.] (12 pp.). Title from caption. 

Webster on the currency. Speech at the Merchants' meeting. 
New York, on Monday, September 28, 1840. New York: E. French, 
1840. (24 pp.). 

Remarks of Mr. Webster and Mr. Wright, on the President's 
message, the finances, and debts of the nation. In Senate, December 
16, 1840. n.p., n.d. (16 pp.). No title-page; title from caption. 
This pamphlet includes the speeches of Wright and Webster on 
December 17. 

Mr. Webster's remarks on that part of the president's message 
which relates to the revenue and finances. December 16 and 17, 1840. 
Washington: Intelligencer office, 1840. (12 pp.). 

This list of editions may give a small notion of a 
tremendous record of speech-maJdng by Webster during 
that decade, the larger part of it on financial ques- 
tions; strenuous, yet up to 1840, as Senator Lodge 
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says, with "a small and select body of listeners, all more 
or less familiar with the subject. In 1840 he was obliged 
to present these same topics, with all their infinite detail 
and inherent dryness, to vast popular audiences, but 
nevertheless he achieved a marvelous success." This was 
in the campaign to elect Harrison, whom Webster sup- 
ported. The campaign speeches, with the exception of 
those noted above on August 19 and September 28, do 
not come down to us as separates; the sole other item to 
find place here being the Bunker Hill declaration. Sep- 
tember lOj 1840. n.p., n.d. (12 pp.), signed by "Daniel 
Webster, president," reviewing former administrations and 
pledging support to Harrison's candidacy. In the popular 
speeches on the ciurency in 1840, Senator Lodge contin- 
ues, "Mr. Webster showed, in handling his subject, not 
only the variety, richness, and force which he had dis- 
played in the Senate, but the capacity of presenting it 
in a way thoroughly adapted to the popular mind, and 
yet at the same time of preserving the impressive tone of 
a dignified statesman, without any degeneration into 
mere stump oratory. This wonderful series of speeches 
produced the greatest possible effect. " 

Harrison was elected president, and offered a cabinet 
position to Webster. He chose, not the Treasury, but 
fortunately the State Department. The fifth decade of 
his public career is marked conspicuously by questions of 
foreign relations. The first was that of the "Caroline" 
or "McLeod's case," which, together with the impress- 
ment and boundary issues, threatened us with war with 
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Great Britain. Correspondence between Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton: 1. on McLeod^s case; 2. on the Creole 
case; 5. on the subject of impressment, n.p., n.d. (32 pp.). 
Incidentally, the Creole case deserves special mention 
as forecasting again Webster's attitude on slavery in 
1850. It is unnecessary to list here the speeches and 
writings supportmg or attackmg Webster's executive 
work, but there are a number of separately printed 
editions of these, particularly in the year 1841. No 
special search has yet been made for this material; 
besides the libraries of the United States, those of Canada 
and Great Britain should be consulted. 

In 1843 a meeting was held at the New York Historical 
Society, the report of which is usually found catalogued 
under Gallatin. Webster delivered a speech at this 
meeting, which is found on pages 57-68 of the pamphlet 
report entitled A memoir on the north-eastern boundary y 
in connexion with Mr. Jay^s mapy by the Hon. Albert 
Gallatiny LL.D.y .... together with a speech on the same 
subject y by the Hon. Daniel Webster y LL.D.y Secretary of 
StatCy 6*c. &•(;.; delivered at a special meeting of the New- 
York Historical Society y April i^thy 1843. Illustrated by a 
copy of the "Jay map.^^ New- York: printed for the 
Society, 1843. ([2] +74 PP- Folded map.) 
' Curtis, reviewing Webster's Diplomatic and Official 
Papers in the North American RevieWy LXVIII, i (1849), 
considered the negotiation of the Ashburton Treaty the 
most important of Webster's acts, "conducted with great 
skill, tact, and discretion, with the vast resources of a 
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profound knowledge of an entangled controversy of fifty 
years' standing," an example "of great and permanent 
importance to the world," and involving principles "that 
will have an influence in the world as long as civilization 
exists on the face of the globe." Although Webster had 
gained one of the most signal victories ever achieved over 
the political forces of imreason, nevertheless, when he was 
again in the Senate and because he was using his influence 
for a peaceful settlement of the Oregon question, he was 
attacked, especially by Mr. C. J. IngersoU and Mr. 
Dickmson, m a manner that resulted m a defense that was 
called by Senator Lodge "one of the strongest and most 
virile speeches he ever delivered." The four known 
editions or issues of this are as follows: 

Mr. Webster^s vindication of the treaty of Washington of 1842; 
in a speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 6th and 
ph of April, 1846. Washington: J. & G. S. Gideon, 1846. (71 pp. 
Without map or appendices.) 

^[sAME title] [same imprint]. (88 pp. With map and 

appendices.) 

[same title] [same imprint]. (85 pp. With map and 

appendices.) 

[same title] n.p., n.d. (64 pp. With map and 

appendices.) 

In the three Gideon issues, having 71, 88, and 85 pages 
respectively, pages 1-7 1 are the same and comprise the 
main text of the work. In the issues with 88 and 85 
pages, the pages [73]-88 and [73]-8s respectively consist 
of nine appendices, containing correspondence between 
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Webster, as Secretary of State, and others, and extracts 
from the treaty, and a convention between England and 
France for suppressmg the slave traflSc. Since there is 
allusion in the main text to these appendixes, they are 
referred to as well in the 71-page issue with which they 
do not appear. In the issues with 88 and 85 pages, 
there is inserted a map, which occurs in some copies of 
the issue of 88 pages in its first state and in some in its 
second, while in the issue of 85 pages it occurs in its second. 
In the 64-page issue the nine appendixes occur on pages 
[54]-64, and the map occurs in its second state. It must 
be said, however, that there is need of collation of more 
copies to ascertain with certainty the distinction between 
issues and the relation of the maps thereto. 

The map is entitled, in its first state: "Map of the 
various lines between the United States and the British 
provinces reduced from the official map of Major J. D. 
Graham, U.S. Commissioner." The additions in the 
second state include: (i) the words, "Published by order 
of the Senate of the U.S. March 3d 1843''; (2) the inset 
map with title: "Rouse's Point and its vicinity on Lake 
Champlain shewing the positions selected for the forti- 
fications"; (3) the explanation regarding the altitudes; 
(4) the figures denoting the altitudes on the highlands 
boundary claimed by the United States. There are also 
additions to the coloring on the Chaudiere and Dead 
Rivers, and changes in the coloring of the line of the par- 
allel of 45° N. lat. and the upper Connecticut waters. It 
should be mentioned here that in the Diplomatic and 
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Official Papers .... (1848) the map appears in its 
second state and without boundary colors. 

Webster opposed the Mexican War, made efforts to 
bring it to a speedy close, and opposed the annexation of 
Mexican territory. "With great force and in a tone of 
solemn warning," as Mr. Lodge says, he denoimced the 
annexation of territory from which new slave states might 
be constructed, and declared that we were " rushing upon 
perils headlong, and with oiu: eyes wide open"; this in 
Remarks of the Hon. Daniel Webster j of Massachusetts j on 
the three million bill. In Senate of the United States ^ March 
I, 1847. [Washington] : J. & G. S. Gideon, n.d. (8 pp.) 
No title-page; title from caption, p. [i]; printer from 
footnote, p. [i]. In this issue the speech takes pages 
[i]7-8. Another issue of 8 pages differs in having the type 
set forward, beginning on page [i], enough to save half a 
page, resulting in the speech taking pages [i]-7 ; and on 
page 8 is a "Transcript from the Journal of the Senate, 
showing the votes of members. ^In the Senate of the 
United States, March i, 1847.'" Resisting the provision 
of means for continuing the war after the treaty of peace 
was ratified, another speech was deUvered: Mr. Webster^ s 
speechy in the Senate of the United States^ March 25, 1848 y 
on the Mexican war. [Washington] : J. & G. S. Gideon, n.d. 
(16 pp.) No title-page; title from caption, p. [i]; 
printer from footnote, p. [i]. Reprinted as: Mr. Webster^ s 
speechj in the U.S. Senate^ March 2j, i848y upon the 
war with Mexico. Boston: Eastbum's Press, 1848. 
(24 pp.)- 
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Other items of this decade occur as follows: 

Speech al the convention at Richmond, Va., on Oct. 5th, 1840. 
New York, 1840. (24 pp.)«t 

Mr. Webster's remarks to the Ladies of Richmond, Va., October 
Sth, 1840. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1841. (8 pp.). 

Address, delivered at Bunker Hill, June ij, 1843, ^^ ^*^ comple- 
tion of the monument. By Daniel Webster. Boston : T. R. Marvin, 
1^43- (39 PP-)« This seems to be the official edition. 

Webster's address delivered at the completion of the Bunker 
HiU monument, June ij, 1843. [Boston: Redding & Co., 
1843.] (8 pp.) No title-page; title from caption; imprint at 
end, p. 8. 

An address delivered at the completion of the Bunker HiU monu- 
ment, June 17, 1843. By Daniel Webster. Boston: Tappan and 
Dennet, 1843. (20 pp.). 

Mr. Webster's address at Andover, November g, 1843. Boston, 
T. R. Marvin, 1843. (44 PP-)- This was reviewed by Professor 
Moses Stuart of Andover, in Mr. Webster's Andover address. 
Essex County, 1844. (20 pp.); and Conscience and the constitution. 
Boston, 1850. (119 pp.). 

Mr. Webster's speech in defence of the Christian ministry, 
February 10, 1844, in the case of Stephen Girard's will. Washington : 
Gales and Seaton, 1844. (60 pp.). 

Defence of the Christian religion. N.Y., 1844. (76 pp.).t 

Webster's speech. A defence of the Christian religion. Second 
edition. New York: Mark H. Newman, 1844. (72 pp.). 

Speech of Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, delivered at the great 
Whig mass convention, held at Philadelphia, on the ist day of October, 

1844. Philadelphia, 1844. (22 pp.). 

Argument of Hon. Daniel Webster, on behalf of the Boston 6* 
Lowell R. R. company. Boston, January XX, MDCCCXLV. 
Reported by Nathan Hale, jr. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 

1845. (31 PP-)- 
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Mr. Webster's remarks at the meeting of fhe Suffolk bar, occasioned 
by the death of the Hon. Mr. Justice Story. Boston : James Mirnroe 
and Co., 1845. (14 pp.). 

Argument of the Hon. Daniel Webster, and the Hon. J. 
MacPherson Berrien, in the case of Charles F. Sibbald against 
the United States. Philadelphia, 1845. (45 pp. Cover title- 
page.)t 

. The true Whig sentiment of Massachusetts, n.p., n.d. (24 pp.). 
The heading on p. [17] is "Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster." 

Mr. Webster's speech on the new tariff bill. July 25, 1846. 
Washington: J. & G. S. Gideon, 1846. (48 pp.). Also another ed. 
(32 pp.) without t.-p. 

Proceedings of the Harbor and River Convention held at Chicago, 
July fifth, 184*^. Letters read .... Chicago: R. L. Wilson, Daily 
Journal office, 1847. (79 pp.). Contains letters of Webster of June 
26, 1847, on pp. 45-46 and 51-64. 

The Rhode Island question. Mr. Webster's argument in the case 
of Martin Luther vs. Luther M. Borden and others, January 27th, 
1848. Washington: J. and G. S. Gideon, 1848. (26 pp.). 33 lines 
of text on p. 3. 

[same title] [same imprint] (20 pp.). 47 lines of text 

on p. 3. 

Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster, on the presidential question; 
delivered at Marshfield, Mass., September i, 1848. (14 pp.).t 

Speech by the Hon. Daniel Webster, delivered at Marshfield, 
Sept. I, 1848. n.p., n.d. (16 pp.) without t.-p.t 

Mr. Webster's speech at Marshfield, Mass. delivered September 
I, 1848, and his speech on the Oregon bill, delivered in the United 
States Senate, August 12, 1848. Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1848. 
(24 pp.). Senator Lodge says that the Marshfield speech was a 
crisis in Webster's life, and a lost opportimity, in that he did not 
put himself at the head of the "constitutional anti-slavery party." 

Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster, at Abington, October g, 1848. 
n.p., n.d. (8 pp.). No title-page; title from caption, p. [i]. 
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Proceedings in MctssachuseUs and New Hampshire on the death 
of the Hon. Jeremiah Mason. Boston: John Wilson, 1849. (41 
pp.). Webster's address, in presenting Rufus Choate's Suffolk 
Bar resolutions on Mason to the Massachusetts Supreme Court on 
November 14th, 1848, is on pages 7-29. 

Speeches of the Hon. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, delivered 
at the festival of the Sons of New Hampshire, in Boston, Nov. ph, 184Q. 
Boston: James French, 1849. ([21+23 pp.). 

The papers and speeches near the end of the great 
statesman's life are the following: 

The "Seventh of March" speech, discussed later. 

Speech of the Honorable Daniel Webster, on the compromise bill, 
on the lyth day of July, 1850. [Washington]: Gideon & Co., n.d. 
(15 pp.). No title-page; title from caption, p. [i]; printer from 
footnote, p. [i]. 

[same title, varying] Washington: Gideon & Co., 1850. 

(28 pp.).t 

Remarks of Hon. Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States, June 17, 1850. Together with Mr. Webster's letter to Robert 
H. Gardiner, Esq.; and other citizens of Maine. [Washington: 
Gideon & Co.], n.d. (8 pp.). No title-page; title from caption.f 

Letter from citizens of Newburyport, Ma^s., and Mr. Webster's 
reply. Washington: Gideon and Co., 1850. (16 pp.). Also (2opp.)t 

Correspondence between Mr. Webster and his New Hampshire 
neighbors. Washington: Gideon and Co., 1850. (10 pp.). 

The AustrO'Hungarian question. Correspondence between Mr. 
Hiilsemann and Mr. Webster. Washington: Gideon and Co., 1851. 

(23 pp.). 

Sketch of the life of Louis Kossuih, and the letter of Daniel Webster 

to Chevalier Hulsemann. New York: Stringer & Townsend, 1851. 
(96 pp.). The Hulsemann letter. Dr. Fisher says, "is a most 
impressive paper which delighted the whole country by its Ameri- 
canism, inspired respect in Europe, and has become a landmark in 
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the history of diplomacy. It was a letter in which the substance 
was old-fashioned spread-eagleism expressed in classic urbanity, 
and no one but Webster could have done it." 

Speech of Mr. Webster, at the celebration of the New York New 
England Society, December 23, 1850. Washington: Gideon and 
Co., 1851. (13 pp.). 

Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster, to the young men of Albany. 
Wednesday, May 28, 18 51. [Washington]: Gideon & Co., n.d. 
(29 pp.). Some copies have only 21 pages; was it so published? 

Mr. Webster's speeches at Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany, May, 
1851. New-York: Mirror office, [cop. 1851.] (56 pp.). Also . . . 
[2d ed.] N.Y. Mirror office (56 pp.). Another ed.: Boston, 1851, 
(48 pp.). 

Speeches of Mr. Webster at Capon Springs, Virginia; June 28, 
1851. [Washington]: Gideon & Co., n.d. (18 pp.). 

Mr. Webster's address at the laying of the corner stone of the 
addition to the capitol; July 4th, 18 51. Washington: Gideon and 
Co., 1851. (29 pp.). 

[same title] Washington: Gideon and Co., 1851. (30 

pp.). Page 30 has a letter to Webster from Henry Lunt. 

An address delivered before the New York Historical Society, 

February 2j, 1852, by Daniel Webster New York: The 

Historical Society, 1852. (57 pp.). 

Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster in the great india rubber suit, 
in March, 1852. New-York: Arthur & Burnet, 1852. (14+54 pp. 
With facsim.) 

Address delivered by the Hon. Daniel Webster in Faneuil Hall, 
May 22, 1852, at the request of the City Council of Boston. Boston: 
J. H. Eastbum, 1852. (25 pp.). 

The bibliographer, while studiously dispassionate, 
must end his account at the most dazzling point, in which 
the great statesman hazarded for the sake of national 
imity and peace all he had of bright fame. " In a literary 
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and rhetorical point of view the speech of the 7th of March 
was a fine one," says Senator Lodge. And Dr. Fisher 
says, "It is probable that no speech Webster ever made 
in the Senate, perhaps not even the reply to Calhoun, was 
thought out so thoroughly, and with such complete 
preparation. Seventeen pages of notes were found among 
his papers. But the notes he used in speaking were all 

on two small scraps of paper General Lyman, who 

was present, says that though Webster spoke for three 
hours, he never looked at his notes except to take from 
them copies of resolutions or quotations, never hesitated 
for a word or a phrase, or changed the form of a sentence, 

the speech rolled out like a mighty river This 

speech is the most classic one Webster ever delivered, the 
most perfect in taste." 

The chief contemporary editions are the following: 

The compromise resolutions. Speech of Hon, Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts , March 7, 1850, [Washington]: Congressional 
Globe office, n.d. (15 pp.). No title-page; title from caption, p. 
[i]; printer from p. 15. Printed in double columns. 

Speech of Mr. Webster on Mr, Clay^s resolutions. Delivered 
March 7, 1850, [Washington]: Gideon & Co., n.d. (15 pp.). No 
title-page; title from caption, p. [i]; printer from footnote, p. [i]. 
Printed in single columns. 

[same title] Second edition, [Washington]: Gideon & 

Co., n.d. (15 pp.). No title-page; title from caption, p. [i]; 
printer from footnote, p. [i]. Printed in single columns. 

Speech of Hon, Daniel Webster, on Mr, Clay^s resolutions, March 
7, 1850. Washington: Gideon and Co., 1850. (64 pp.). T)^- 
graphical variations occur in copies of this edition on pages 22-28. 
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[same title as last] Boston: Redding and Company, 



1850. (39PP-). 

Speech of the Hon, Daniel Webster, on the subject of slavery; on 
Thursday, March 7, 1850, Boston: Redding and Co., 1850. 

(39 PP-). 

Speeches of Hon. John C, Calhoun, and Hon. Daniel Webster, on 

the subject of slavery. Delivered March, 1850. New York: Stringer 

& Townsend, 1850. (Cover-title & 32 pp.)- 

Speeches of Hayne and Webster. January, i8jo. Also, Mr. 
Webster^ s celebrated speech on the slavery compromise bill, March 7, 
1850. Boston: A. T. Hotchkiss & W. P. Fetridge, 1853. (115 pp.). 

Webster and Hayne's celebrated speeches. January, i8jo. 
Also, Daniel Webster^s speech. May 7, i8$o, on the slavery com- 
promise. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, n.d. (115 pp.). 
The date is wrongly given "May 7." 

Daniel Webster on slavery. Extracts from some of the speeches 
of Mr. Webster, on the subject of slavery; together with his great 
compromise speech, of March 7, 18^0, entire, and the Boston 
Memorial, on the subject of slavery, drawn up by Mr. Webster, to 
whick is added the Constitution of the United Stales. Boston: 
William Carter & Brother, 1861. (60 pp.)-t 

Most of the stormy controversy that has raged about 
the head of Daniel Webster has arisen from this Seventh 
of March speech. Lamentation and laudation were 
pronounced in terms of perhaps equal extravagance. 
Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, denounced him. Whittier 
wrote his Ichabod. At the time of Webster's decease 
about two years later, out from among the voices of real 
sorrow came Theodore Parker's vitriolic attack, in the 
guise of a eulogy or of a life. Junius Americanus (who 
is said to have been George O. Stearns) answered Parker; 
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and during a period of forty years William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son in turn answered him. On the centennial of Webster's 
birth, when the dispute was renewed, Hudson championed 
the statesman. Mr. Hapgood, in 1899, wrote that this 
speech was the one thing that prevented Webster from 
being the grandest figure on the continent of North 
America. The favorable verdict latterly rendered by Mr. 
Bergen, Dr. Fisher, and Professor Ogg must mellow the 
judgments of colder critics. 

In explanation of the speech, Senator Lodge says that 
Webster "thought war and secession might come and it 
was against this possibility and probability that he sought 
to provide. He wished to solve the great problem, to 
remove the source of danger, to set the menacing agitation 
at rest. He aimed at an enduring and definite settlement, 
and that was the purpose of the 7th of March speech. 

.... It was a mad project The blow fell with 

terrible force The conservative reaction which 

Mr. Webster endeavored to produce came and triumphed. 
.... It was a wonderful tribute to his power and influ- 
ence, but the triiunph was hollow and short-lived. He 
had attempted to compass an impossibility." 

Opinions and feelings differ regarding motive and 
effect. But the seventh of March became a famous day, 
and on it hangs in peculiar measure the quality of a great 
man's fate. 



ALDUS AND THE FIRST USE OF HEBREW 

TYPE IN VENICE 

BY ALEXANDER MARX 
Libraiian of the Jewish Theologica] Seminary, New York 

VVnnLE the large majority of Hebrew incunabula 
^^ appeared in Italy, it is remarkable that none was 
published in Venice, although 40 per cent of the entire 
book production of Italy came from the presses of that 
city/ Hebrew letters were employed in Venice for the 
first time by Aldus Manucius in his Introductio utilissima 
hebraice discere cupientibuSy which formed an appendix 
to Aldus' Latin Grammar of 1501. Professor Gustav 
Bauch of Breslau in his paper on the introduction of 
Greek into Northern Germany* tried to prove that this 
was preceded by an earlier edition of 1497, to which 
year he ascribes the imdated Aldine Lascaris. But 
Professor Bauch's argument is based on the assumption 
that the Latin granmiar which bears the date of February, 
1 501, is dated according to the Venetian style and actu- 
ally appeared in 1 502 . He showed that Johannes Rhagius 
Aesticampianus used the table of Cebes which appeared, 
together with Lascaris, in Basle in 1501, as well as in 
Aldus' Latin grammar. He maintains that since the 
Latin grammar was not printed at the time, he must 
have used the Cebes in the undated Lascaris, which 
accordingly must have appeared earlier, viz., in 1497. 

64 
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As against this argument, Christie^ has shown that Aldus 
did not employ the Venetian year at that time, and that 
his Latin grammar actually did appear in February, 
1 501. There is thus no difficulty in Rhagius making use 
of the 1 501 edition of Aldus, and we do not need to 
claim an earlier date for Lascaris than 1 501-3. In opposi- 
tion to Bauch's claims Lascaris is not mentioned in Aldus' 
first catalogue, but it does appear in his second catalogue 
of 1503/ 

Aldus not only printed his introduction as an appendix 
to the quarto grammar in 1501, but he also published a 
separate edition of it in duodecimo, of which some pages 
were reproduced in facsimile by Panizzi in his Chi era 
Francesco da Bologna? (London, 1858), from the copy in 
the Spencer Library. Panizzi does not express himself 
on the priority of the two forms of the little primer, of 
which the separate edition is printed in Oriental form from 
right to left on 15 leaves and the appendix in quarto run- 
ning from left to right conforming with the voliunes to 
which it is appended. In the Catalogue of the John 
Rylands Library, 1899, page 921, the Spencer copy of the 
separate edition is dated [1500], while another copy in 
the Catalogue G. Manzoni^ is ascribed to the year 1501. 

It is very curious, though generally overlooked, that 
the authorship of Aldus has been contested. Gerson 
Soncino, the famous Jewish printer, published the same 
Introductio ad literas hebraicas at Pesaro in 1510,^ under 
his own name, claiming that he had been the author of 
this primer in his early youth, "jam pene puer" and had 
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given it to somebody (i.e. Aldus) who was ignorant of 
the Hebrew language and who produced it incorrectly. 
Soncino therefore reprinted the booklet, which includes 
a Hebrew translation of the Lord's Prayer! Aldus 
evidently paid no attention to the claims of his rival, 
for in 1 514 he again issued it as an appendix to his 
Institutionum grammoMcarum libri quattwry without any 
change in the preface. There is a copy of this edition 
in the Sulzberger collection in the Library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Besides the primer, we have one page of Hebrew text 
printed by Aldus. This is a specimen of a proposed 
polyglot Bible in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which was 
reproduced in facsimile from the imique copy of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale by Renouard.^ Although this 
edition was annoimced in the preface of Dekaduos to 
Aldus' Greek Psalter, which appeared before October, 
1498 — ^when it was advertised in the first catalogue of 
Aldus — ^the specimen was hardly printed before 1501. 
In September of that year Aldus sent a copy of the leaf 
to Conrad Celtes, while in the preceding July he had 
written him that " Vetus et novimi instrumentum graece, 
latine & hebraice nondimi impressi, sed parturio."* It 
seems that the plan was not carried any further, just as 
the announcement of Soncino in the preface of his Intro- 
duetto that it would be followed by a trilingual Psalter 
with his own glosses remained imfulfilled. 

Outside of a few reprints of The Aldus Primer ^^ no 
Hebrew type was used in Venice imtil 1516. In that 
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year the first work from the press of Daniel Bomberg 
appeared. His activity down to 1548 made Venice 
the center of Hebrew publishing. We owe him a large 
mmiber of the best printed Hebrew books, including the 
most important and most volimiinous works of Rabbinic 
literature, such as the Bible with Rabbinical commen- 
taries (in Buxtorf's reprint called Biblia Rabbinica) 
and the Talmud in several editions." 

NOTES 

1. See A. W. Pollard, An Essay on Colophons^ Chicago: 
Caxton Club, 1905, p. 30. 

2. Kehrbach's MiUeUungen der Gesdlschaft fUr deutsche Erzie- 
hungS' und SckulgeschichU, VI (Berlin, 1896), 72; cf. Monatsschrifl 
fUr Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judeniums, XLVEII (1904), 332. 

3. Bibliographical I, 214. 

4. Renouard, Annales de Vimprimerie des Aide (Paris: 3d ed., 
1834), pp. 332 and 262. 

5. Citta di Castello, 1893, p. 242, No. 4186 bis. 

6. It is unknown where the unique copy of Soncino's edition is 
found at present. It belonged to Manzoni, who fully described it 
in his Annali tipografici dei Soncino, parte seconda, I (Bologna, 
1883), 256-65; see also the catalogue of his library, he. cU. 

7. Op. cit.y p. 389. 

8. Renouard, pp. 516-17; cf. p. 388-89. 

9. In the Erfurt (i 501-2) and Florence (15 15) reprints of 
Aldus' Introductio, which represent the first appearance of Hebrew 
characters in these cities. 

10. See Freimann's paper in Zeitschrift fUr hebrdische Bib- 
liographie, X, 32-36 and 79-88 (cf. pp. 188-89), where a chrono- 
logical list of nearly 200 publications from Bomberg's press can be 
found. 



NOTES OF BOOKS AND WORKERS 

Sound Doctrine. — ^The first of a series of articles 
on "The Copy [in the technical, printer's sense] for 
^Hamlet/ 1603," by J. Dover Wilson in "The Library" 
for July last, is postulated on certain asstimptions that 
should be self-evident, but cannot be repeated too often 
in the existing status of bibliographical studies : 

"The origin and condition of this copy (is) a problem 
not literary at all, but bibliographical. The First (and 
every) Quarto, in short, is a bibliographical fact. " 

"The bibliographical evidence, once established, will 
suggest new literary and dramatic clues. But here, 
as elsewhere in Shakespearian textual matters, bibliog- 
raphy is the first consideration. It is only when the 
bibliographer has done his work that the literary critic 
can hope to build with any permanence. For while 
Uterary judgments are notoriously as shifting as the sand, 
bibliography provides a foundation of rock — ^the rock of 
fact." 

Mr. Stokes's Iconography. — ^It is doubtful whether 
anyone, within the limits of reasonable comparison, ever 
had more to show for ten years' devotion to a hobby than 
Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes. The third volimie of his 
"Iconography of Manhattan Island," issued in April, 
1919, completes his survey of the history and develop- 
ment of New York City. Another volume of extracts, 

68 
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chronology, bibliography, and index is to follow. The 
modest compilation which he proposed to prepare in 
May, 1909, because he had found it difficult to secure 
desired information about a map bought during the 
preceding summer, would have been a very useful 
work. The project grew in the handling into these 
volumes which are, by whatever test one chooses to 
apply, a master-work of schdaxship. This list of views 
of New York is in reality the most readable, trust- 
worthy narrative of the history of the American metropo- 
lis, and the most comprehensive compendium of details 
regarding its growth. 

The speci&cally bibliographical section of this portion 
is the Check List of Early New York Newspapers, to 
181 2. Fmther notice of this can be made more satis- 
factorily when it can be compared with the correspondit^g 
portion of Mr. Brigham's "Bibliography of American 
Newspapers" which should appear in the "Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society" for next autunin. 
Aside from this, Mr. Stokes's pages are packed with 
bibliographical data concerning publications which in any 
respect impinge upon his topic. It was his very partic- 
ular good fortune to enlist the enthusiastic co-operation 
of everyone with a single exception who possessed 
out-of-the-ordinary information which could be of use 
to him. The reason for this was unquestionably the 
enthusiasm and unsparing labor which Mr. Stokes put 
into his undertaking. The spirit with which he went 
about it is shown most dearly in his generous dedication 
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of the second volume to the only person who had rebuffed 
him. That volume, on the cartography of the northeast 
coast of America, supplements and completes Henry 
Harrisse's "Discovery" and "Terre Neuve," and to no 
one else could it so properly be dedicated. No personal 
reasons or considerations were allowed to interfere here 
or anywhere else in the work, with the doing of every 
bit of it as it should be done. 

Another part of these volimies that should have an 
especial notice in this place is the Prefaces. In these 
Mr. Stokes tells, much too briefly and omitting most of 
the anecdotal details which ought to be put on record 
somewhere, of his interest in the subject, the inception of 
the imdertaking, the growth of the compilation into a 
moniunental digest of original research, the difficulties — 
lightly touched upon — overcome, and nothing of the great 
satisfaction and pride with which he and all who care 
for him must handle each volmne as it appears. Mr. 
Stokes pays high tribute to his collaborators, expecially 
to Dr. F. C. Wieder of Amsterdam, whose researches 
made the second volume possible, and Mr. V. H. Paltsits 
of New York, without whose help its comprehensive, 
detailed accuracy could hardly have been achieved within 
reasonable limits of time, to Mr. H. N. Stevens of London, 
M. Henri Trop6 in Paris, and a score of others. But the 
gratitude for their assistance leaves the reader no room 
for doubt that his was the guiding spirit and the control- 
ling intelligence that mastered the subject and forced the 
conception to become a remarkable achievement. These 
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Prefaces tell of what is one of the most creditable, and 
most entertaining, episodes in the history of book collect- 

^S- G. P. W. 

Mrs. Browning. — Mr. Thomas J. Wise's latest 
Bibliography, that of "The Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning," was published about the first of the New 
Year. It has the same format as the others of the series; 
is issued in paper boards as the Borrows, Bront6, and 
Wordsworth Bibliographies, and one hundred copies 
only were printed. The volume is exceedingly interesting 
because of the many facsimiles of title-pages, manu- 
scripts, and particidarly of letters of both Mrs. and Mr. 
Browning, their friends and their publishers, concemmg 
her work. He also reproduces a niunber of the inscrip- 
tions in presentation copies of the various volumes. 

Mrs. Browning's first book, "The Battle of Mara- 
thon," was published when she was about twelve years 
old. It is so rare that even in 1888, Mr. Browning 
doubted its existence. Her second book, "An Essay on 
Mind," was published when she was in her twentieth 
year. 

Many of Mrs. Browning's poems appeared first in 
American newspapers and magazines. During her life- 
time she revised and altered her verses with every 
edition, American as well as English. Mr. Wise is rather 
inclined to neglect these American editions in his Bib- 
liographies. He does mention Mrs. Browning's "Poems, 
1844," published in New York with the title, "A Drama 
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of Exile and Other Poems," which has not only a 
" Preface " written especially for it, but also many changes 
in the text. "Poems before Congress," i860, was pub- 
lished in New York with the title "Napoleon III in Italy 
and Other Poems, " with changes in the text. The copy 
in the Harvard Library has the inscription "June 15, 
i860. The Gift of James Russell Lowell." "Aurora 
Leigh" has a note in the New York edition, signed by 
Mrs. Browning, and dated "Oct. 21, 1856." "The 
Last Poems," 1862, has a note for the edition printed in 
New York, signed by Robert Browning, dated February 
20, 1862, as well as a "Publisher's Note," and "Memo- 
rial" to Elizabeth Barrett Browning by Theodore Tilton. 
The question has been raised concerning the rank as a 
Browning princeps of the leaflet or Uttle broadside " Only 
a Curl." The poem was originally printed in a news- 
paper, the "New York Independent," on May 16, 
1861; the leaflet was printed the following June, 1861; 
and the poem was collected in the volimie " Last Poems, " 
1862. If by princeps Mr. Wise means the absolutely 
first printing, then "The Independent" would be the 
princepsy and the leaflet, the second printing, is merely 
the first separately printed edition. Because it was 
imauthorized, would not alter its rank. F V L 

A "Check List of Maps of Rhode Island" is No. 
V of Howard M. Chapin's "Contributions to Rhode 
Island Bibliography." It lists 185 maps, giving title, 
size, location of a copy, and occasionally notes. 
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"A Collection of Books about Cats.'' — ^This little 
book, as Mr. Percy L. Babington states in his prefatory 
note, is not a bibliography, but the account of a private 
collection and "therefore, reflects the taste of its com- 
piler." It is clearly a task both difficult and delicate, 
to criticise a work of this character. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with books on domestic 
cats, in which thirty-seven titles are listed, and the second 
with books on the Felidae. The small number of books 
on domestic cats in the collection somewhat surprised me, 
when I compared it with my own library, which contains 
over two himdred titles on this subject. It is doubtless 
owing to the taste of the collector that all books in regard 
to the breeding, management, showing, medical care, 
and anatomy of cats, are omitted from the collection. 
But if the collection is rather of books which treat 
of cats for cats' sake, surprise may be pardoned at 
the discovery of the absence of any copy of the most 
popidar, most widely read, and most reprinted cat 
story, Charles Perrault's "Le Chat bott6," which is 
better known to most of us under its English title of 
"Puss in Boots. " I have translations of this in Spanish, 
Russian, and Dutch, as well as in English. 

The earliest cat book listed is Moncrif's "Les Chats, " 
of 1727. Of course Straparola's "Soriana," of 1553, 
the literary ancestor of "Le Chat bott6," might be 
excluded on account of its not having been issued as a 
separate publication. This objection could not apply to 
Vincioli's "Lezione di Cintio di Nico Gattafilota," of 
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1 709, which certainly deserves a place in such a collection, 

as well as "La Miceide," of 1781. We look in vain for 

such French contributions as M6gnin's "Notre Ami le 

Chat," RuflSn's "Le Livre des Chats," and Percheron's 

"Le Chat;" for such important English works as Anne 

Marks' "The Cat in History, Legend, and Art," Mrs. 

Miller's " Cats and Dogs, " and Strachey's " Cat and Bird 

Stories Retold from the Spectator. " 

The annotations are interesting to any collector of 

cat literature, but the book, as the "note" suggests, 

is an example rather of fine typography (it bears on its 

title page the device of Bruce Rogers and its colophon 

reads "printed by J. B. Peace") and of bookmaking, than 

a contribution to bibliography, or literature. As such, 

as well as a new, although too brief, cat book, it is very 

welcome on my shelves. 

Howard M. Chapin 

Lists of Incunabula. — One unexpected bit of infor- 
mation that has come from the work of compiling the 
" Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America" 
is that the keenest and most intelligent collectors of these 
books in this country are physicians. Not only is the 
proportion of medical books listed in the "Census" 
high, but the owners of them have been, as a group, 
by far the best informed regarding their possessions and 
the most eager to render assistance. 

This is quite true, despite the evidence afforded by 
two recent lists of the titles in a single collection, one 
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public and the other private. The Librarian of the 
Surgeon General's Library at Washington contributed to 
the first voliune of the recently inaugurated, ably edited, 
and well printed "Annals of Medical History" a "Check 
List of 232 Incunabula" in that collection. This has 
been reprinted as a very attractive separate. It contains, 
not always in readily recognizable form, several important 
bits of new information due to the researches of Dr. 
Arnold C. Klebs who, as the preliminary note states, 
"has in preparation a bibliography of all medical incu- 
nabula. " 

In a collection of the great size of that which the late 
Dr. BiUings made famous, it is not surprising to find 
that those directly responsible for its administration are 
imacquainted with all its resources. This is of course 
inevitable when the effort is made to find books which 
have come to be grouped under headings with which 
former custodians were unfamiliar. The idea of indexing 
the imprint of a book is still a novel one to most librarians, 
so that it can hardly be considered surprising that 
the Surgeon General's Check List does not include 
several titles which are to be found in the printed " Index 
Catalogue" of that collection. Luckily these had been 
reported to the " Census" a number of years ago, and are 
properly credited in its colxunns. 

The eight incimabula belonging to Dr. Lewis 
Stephen Pilcher, of Brooklyn, constitute a section of 
minor importance in his Ubrary, of which he has printed 
"A List of Books by some of the Old Masters of Medicine 
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and Surgery together with Books on the History of Medi- 
cine and on Medical Biography, with Biographical and 
Bibliographical Notes and Reproductions of Some Title 
Pages and Captions. " The books, and apparently also 
the notes, are the gradual acciunulation of forty years. 
There is a consistent uncertainty about the spelling of 
proper names and the significance of technical terms which 
would be annojdng in a work that pretended to be more 
than the memoranda of one who has risen to acknowledged 
rank in his profession, concerning the favorites of his 
hours of relaxation. The important sections of Dr. 
Pilcher's library contain the successive editions of the 
writings of Vesalius, of Ambrose Par6, and of Harvey. 

The library of St. Bonaventure's Seminary at Alle- 
gany, N.Y., contains just imder fifty fifteenth-century 
books. A list of these compiled by a graduate of 191 7, 
M. F. Biniszkiewicz, without the help of bibliographical 
reference books, is printed in the Seminary's Year Book 

^""^ '^'^- G. P. W. 

Professor Chester N. Greenough's discussion of 
"Algernon Sidney and the Motto of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,*' in the "Proceedings" of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for February, 1918, 
embodies as an essential part of his argument, a descrip- 
tion of the editions of Sidney's "Discourses concerning 
(jovemment," 1698-17 72. He also proves that copies 
of these editions, as well as many other similar works, 
were in Massachusetts libraries before the Revolution. 
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An Opportunity for Comparisons. — ^Bibliography 
is made responsible, by the editors of "The Cambridge 
History of American Literature, " for the decision of the 
publishers to issue the proposed two-volume work in three 
volimies. In the second of these volumes there are 228 
pages of "Bibliographies," used for the most part in the 
sense of lists of titles of books. These pages are set in 
small type crowded, in one case, into a smgle paragraph 
occupjdng four pages and made up largely of initial 
letters and figures. The actual amount of material in 
this portion of the volimie must be quite as large as that 
in the preceding 409 pages of text intended to be read. 

The very discouraging monotony of these pages of 
bibliographies conceals a wide variety of purpose, method 
and form in their preparation. Most of them are 
"frankly selective," mere lists, usually giving the date of 
the first, of the standard, and frequently of the cheapest 
or most easily procurable edition. Considerable notice 
has been taken of translations into European languages 
of things written in the United States. Rarely is there 
any attempt to appraise the value, as literature or as 
criticism, of the works cited, except as they may have 
been selected for discussion in the narrative chapters. 
As a whole, this part of the American work compares 
unfavorably with the corresponding sections of the 
" Cambridge English Literature. " The obvious striving 
to attain to the English standard emphasizes the extent to 
which the American academic person is unaccustomed 
to appraise the books he handles intelligently, with any 
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appreciation of general standards, or with knowledge of 
the intellectual or the mechanical technique of making a 
good book. 

There is a noticeable tendency to disregard things 
rare or inaccessible, except where these have been 
described in such a work as Miss Browne's " Hawthorne, '* 
"much used in the present compilation." This is not 
always true, for the last page records : 

"Mother Goose. Worcester, 1785. Boston 1833. 
(Perhaps published as Songs for the Nursery. Boston^ 

1719.)" 

"The New England Primer, ca. 1687-1690. (See 
the valuable ed. by Ford, P. L.,1897.)" 

It is a matter of opinion whether such entries as these, 
or lists of " more important authors and their more impor- 
tant works, " are necessary to balance the very useful 
lists of the publications by authors whose writings have 
not yet been investigated bibliographically. There are 
many such in the sections headed "Publicists and 
Orators," "Early Hiraiorists," "Divines and Moralists, \ 
"The New South," "Dialect Writers," and "The Short 
Story." These lists ought to serve as a convenient 
basis upon which to construct something that should add 
materially to an understanding of the careers of these less 
generally known writers. Mr. Clapp's study of Webster, 
compared with the list prepared by Mr. Van Doren to 
which he pays well deserved tribute, reveals effectively 
the contribution which intelligent bibliographical investi- 
gation makes to purely literary knowledge. 
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The section on ^^ Magazines and Annuals" is thor- 
oughly workmanlike and informing, and gives evidence 
that the compiler did much with his material after gather^ 
ing it. Asterisks guide the user to the more valuable 
articles, there are a few mformmg notes, and the list 
supplements instead of reprinting Mr. Faxon's "Literary 

Annuals and Gift Books. " 

G. P. W. 

B. Franklin, Printer. — ^The Curtis Publishing 
Company reinforced their claim to descent from Benjamin 
Franklin by acquiring in 191 5 the best collection of the 
publications bearing his imprint. A Catalogue has 
been prepared by Dr. William J. Campbell, of Phila- 
delphia, the entries following closely the model of Hilde- 
bum's "Issues of the Press of Pennsylvania," with the 
addition of a number of pertinent notes. Of much 
greater value than the Catalogue which occupies the larger 
part of the volume, is the appended "Short-Title Check 
List of all the Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides, &c., known 
to have been printed by Benjamin Franklin." The 
brief title is supplemented by a succinct collation and 
reference to Hildebum, Tower, or Evans, and by notes 
when necessary to assist in identifying the title. There 
are 81 entries of works with which Franklin is supposed 
to have had some connection before he set up his own 
establishment, and 791 which bear, or might have had, 
his imprint. A few titles erroneously ascribed to him are 
given in footnotes. Besides the ordinary publications. 
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issues of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware cur- 
rency printed by Franklin, and the issues of his Gazette, 
are listed in convenient form each by itself. An account 
of Franklin as a printer, both readable and biographically 
accurate, is the introduction to the volume. 

A Polyglot Volume. — ^The principal contents of 
the "Papers and Proceedings" of the American Library 
Institute for 191 7 are, in order of length, a study of "The 
Greek Evangelistary" as illustrated by a manuscript 
belonging to the Garrett Collection in the Princeton 
Library, a reprint of the German text of an account of 
excavations of the Hittite archives dated about 1400 B.C., 
supplementing Dr. Richardson's very illuminating essays 
in the field of the earliest annals of book collecting and 
book preserving, and a collation of the copy of "De 
area Noe," written by Hugo de Sancto Victore, fotmd in 
one of the Garrett manuscripts. Of the other papers, 
those of particular value are Mr. Shearer's "Notes on 
the Issues of the Journal of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
1776-1790," and Mr. Gerould's finding list of the Rox- 
burghe Club publications in American libraries. It is 
much to be wished that Mr. Gerould's list may be the 
beginmng of a series of similar reports on the where- 
abouts of the various volumes of the more confusing 
serials listed by Dr. Richardson in his "Check List of 
Collections Relating to European History," which 
that invaluable work has brought within the reach 
of students in this country. There is also a suggestive 
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paper based on experiments conducted at the Princeton 
Psychological Laboratory "in order to ascertain what 
arrangement of figures, or letters, or figures and letters, 
or figures and decimal points, etc., may be read the more 
easily." The examination of this volume tempts a 
critical reader to wonder whether the psychologists have 
also tried to analyze the effect, upon all concerned, of 
attempting to peruse a learned publication in which there 
are a great many misprints. ^ p ^ 

An Early "Best-Seller." — M. Foulch6 Delbosc 
prints in his " Revue Hispanique, " vol. xlii, a bibliography 
of Mateo Aleman, whose residence in Mexico from 1609 
to 1 6 13, and the important editions of his books printed 
there, give him an American interest. Aleman's "Guz- 
man de Alfarache" was the great success of the years 
1599-1604, going through 26 editions and reaching, ac- 
cording to report, 50,000 copies. It was ten years before 
it was printed again; Don Quixote came out in 1605! 

The preceding issue of the same Revue, for April, 
1918, is occupied by a bibliography of a type in which the 
Spanish excel; a chronological list, about 5 titles to the 
page, of books or editions printed outside the Spanish 
dominions, of works written by authors native to the 
Peninsula. A detailed analysis of these considerably 
over 1200 titles ought to 3deld thoroughly profitable 
results, but the attempt to glean anything significant by 
a cursory examination of the pages as they come, is 
tantalizingly improfitable. G P W 
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Mrs. Livingston's Stevenson. — ^The late Luther S. 
Livingston was a striking instance of the dose relation- 
ship of hard work to genius. Those who knew him inti- 
mately knew also that the vast amotmt of very hard work 
which he put to his credit was in no small measure made 
possible by the collaboration of Mrs. Livingston, who was 
in the truest sense his helpmate. She has continued to 
devote herself to their mutual interests, among which 
Stevenson had a place near the top. 

When the need of revising Col. Prideaux's bibliography 
became evident, the English publisher most naturally 
appealed to Mrs. Livingston, with gratifying results. 
The Harry Elkins Widener Stevenson collection, which is 
under her care, gave exceptional opportimities, and these 
were supplemented by the resources of the Harvard 
library and by correspondence with Stevenson collectors. 
The new edition not only embodies the information which 
Dr. Rosenbach brought out in his monumental Catalogue 
of the Widener Stevensoniana, and such additional facts 
as have appeared in subsequent publications, but there 
are also a niunber of details made known here for the 
first time, resulting from the comparison of copies and 
the verification of statements. 

Recorded versus Lost Titles. — ^A question repeat- 
edly asked, and never satisfactorily answered, concerns 
the proportion of the total output of the press in times 
past, that survives, either in private collections, public 
libraries, or bibliographical records. Various guesses 
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at the answer are of as various value, depending partly 
upon the answerer's acquaintance with the subject, but 
quite as much upon his temperamental attitude toward 
the unknowable factors. The only thing that seems to 
be certain is that the answers deserving of consideration 
are always well below the real number. 

An opportunity to get actual information in regard to 
this matter is supplied by the Acorn Club's "List of 
Official Publications of Connecticut, 17 74-1 788, as shown 
by the bills for printing." This gives, ordinarily in readily 
recognizable form, the printing that the Connecticut 
government paid for during this period, and is complete 
provided that none of the receipted bills have been 
mislaid. This is possible, for the "List" does not record 
any payment that can be identified with two separately 
printed acts of December, 1775, or for the regular issue 
of the "Acts and Laws" for the sessions held in May and 
in August, 1777. What is more important is that each 
of the items known to have been paid for, was printed. 
These niunber, for the years 1775, 1776, and 1777, respec- 
tively, 34, 74, and 53. Of these totals, a considerable pro- 
portion, II, 29, and 16, consisted of blank forms, such as 
enUstment sheets, commissions, warrants, of paper money 
and similar necessities, which enable printers to make a 
living but which are not often taken into consideration 
by bibliographers or by the historians of printing. 

It is much to be regretted that the editor, Mr. 
Bates of the Connecticut Historical Society, did not 
undertake, as he alone could have done satisfactorily. 
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to identify the several items and locate copies of them. 
The large majority are broadsides, nearly all are scarce, 
and as a whole they have great historical as well as 
bibliographical interest. As Mr. Bates did not do this, 
the next best thing is to compare the data supplied by 
this publication with that of the recognized standard, 
Evans' "Chronological Diction^uy." For the years in 
question, Evans has 852, 590, and 487 entries of titles 
printed in what is now the United States. To official 
Connecticut are credited — ^including a few titles paid for 
by legislative order but properly listed imder other head- 
ings — 13, 28, and 19. Omitting the 3 titles for which 
no record of pajonent appears, Evans, whose work 
went to press after the publication of the Acorn Club 
edition of Trumbull's "Bibliography of Connecticut," 
has 60 of the 105 issues of the official Connecticut press 
for these years. There is no apparent reason for thinking 
that this ratio to unrecorded titles would not apply to 
the remainder of the 25,074 entries in Evans, dated in 
this part of America before 1793. The chances may be 
supposed to favor the preservation and cataloguing of 
official publications of a state like Connecticut. 

The bills enabled Mr. Bates to give in most instances 
the number of copies printed, ranging from 48 to iioo, 
the regular edition for each session of the Laws, or 5400 
for a single run of " Inlistments. " The date on the 
bills seems to be usually that when the job was done. 
This is frequently a fact of bibliographical consequence, 
establishing, for example, that the printing of the separate 
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acts and of proclamations was done promptly, and that 

the practice of crediting publications with a late December 

date to the ensuing year is not justified. A number of 

the Evans titles appear in the wrong place, for this 

reason. The bills show likewise that many of the 

unsigned publications have not been credited to the 

printer who was paid for them. 

G. P. W. 

Nineteen publications written by William Loughton 
Smith of South Carolina, all but four of which appeared 
in 1792-97^ are described by Albert Matthews in the 
"Proceedings" of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for October, 191 7. 

Mr. Lee M. Friedman contributes to the Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society an account of 
Judah Monis, the first instructor in Hebrew at Harvard 
University, which is largely devoted to the incidents con- 
nected with the publication of Monis' "Hebrew Gram- 
mar," Boston, 1735. The broadside announcement, 
" Proposals for Printing by Subscription a Hebrew Gram- 
mar," inviting subscriptions to the same, is reproduced 
in facsimile. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GHOSTS 

BY GEORGE WATSON COLE 

DIBLIOGRAPHIES swarm with references to editions 
"^ of works that never existed. These errors we may 
ascribe to two causes. The first, no doubt, owes its 
existence to poor penmanship. Unfortunately most 
writers in their haste to commit their messages to writing 
forget that their chirography is not as legible to others as 
to themselves. The consequence is that when their man- 
uscripts reach the printer they have to be deciphered by 
the compositors as best they can. Much amusement has 
been caused by printers' errors. But a moment's reflec- 
tion must convince any thoughtful person that the wonder 
is not that printers have done no better, but that they have 
done as well as they have, considering the diflSculties with 
which they have had to contend. In reading-matter 
the context is of great assistance in deciphering an 
author's meaning. But when it comes to figures there 
is no such aid upon which reliance can be placed, so that 
a mistake of this kind easily slips past the proofreader 
and is often not detected, even by the author himself. 

A second cause for the appearance of the erroneous 
dates of editions found in bibliographies arises from con- 
jectural readings of mutilated or indistinct imprints in 
the books themselves. I may be excused, therefore, for 
calling attention to two or three interesting examples as 
illustrations of how such errors arise and are perpetuated. 

87 
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The first of these has to do with the ascription of an 
apocryphal date to a well-known play, which by constant 
repetition passed unquestioned for about a himdred 
years. This example shows that the mere repetition of a 
statement is not corroborative evidence of its truth. 

In this instance A, who probably wrote an illegible 
hand, gave as the date of an edition figures that may have 
been correct. The printer in putting his copy into type 
did the best he could to decipher A's crabbed handwriting 
but failed. A may or may not have read the proofs, and 
even had he done so the mistake, i.e., the substitution 
of one niuneral in a date for another, would quite likely 
have failed to excite his suspicion. 

B, following A, foimd this statement and repeated it, 
believing it to be true. C, coming after, copied A's 
statement or perhaps B's. D in his turn followed, and, 
supposing him to have been more careful than his pred- 
ecessors, may have examined all he could find that had 
been printed previously on the subject He found that A, 
B, and C had each made the same statement, that they 
all agreed in giving the same date to an edition, which, in 
this particular case, happened to be 1 6 1 6. D was naturally 
led into the belief that the three statements he foimd 
were corroborative. Nearly a century passed. During 
this time all of the statements made by A regarding 
other editions of the work in question found corrobora- 
tive proof in the fact that copies of each were discovered 
and definitely located — ^were foimd, seen, handled, and 
examined. At last £, for the first time recognizing this 
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fact, questioned the statements of his predecessors regard- 
ing the date 1616, of which no copy could be found, and 
suggested that that date was a mistake and that it should 
be 1646. An edition with this date exists, but it had been 
omitted by A, though given later by B, C, and D and 
its existence definitely proved by the finding of a copy 
bearing that date. 

Thus we see that a date once mistakenly given is 
diflScult to refute. For this very reason the bibliographer 
of the present day is more and more insisting that descrip- 
tions be made from copies of the books themselves rather 
than from the bare statements of others concerning them 
which are incapable of proof. 

One sometimes repeats a statement so often that at 
last he actually believes it to be true. Such is human 
nature. When we find a statement repeatedly made by 
different writers, we naturally assume that they corrobo- 
rate one another, whereas, parrot-like, they may be simply 
repeating each other. 



A striking example illustrating this form of error 
may be found in the bibliography of Chapman's play of 
Btcssy d^Ambois, of which the first edition appeared in 
1607. This play was the most popular of any he wrote 
and the only one whose popularity on the stage survived 
the Restoration. It went through several editions, at 
least two before his death in 1634, and two more before 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
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Baker, in his Biographica Dramatica (1812), gives a list 
of these, beginning with the first, that of 1607, followed 
by others dated 1608, 1616, 1641, and 1657. 

Watt, whose great work, Bihliotheca Britannicay 
appeared twelve years later (1824), notes editions of 
1607, 1608, 1613 (perhaps a misprint for 1616), 1641, 
and 1646. 

Hazlitt, in his Hand-Book (1867), notes editions of 
1607, 1608, 1616, 1641, and 1657, and, in his Collections 
and NoteSy Second Series (1882), adds another, that of 
1646. 

Lowndes, in his Bibliographer's Mantuily which ap- 
peared about the same time (1869), gives 1607, 1608, 
1616, 1641, and 1646. 

Fleay, in his English Drama (1891), gives 1607, 1608, 
1616, 1641, and 1657. 

Greg, in his List of Plays (1900), gives 1607, 1608, 
1616 (with reference to Baker), 1641, 1646, and 1657. 
Two years later, however, in his List of Masques (1902), 
p. cxxiii, he suggests that the date 1616 was "probably a 
mistake for 1646, omitted in the Biographia'^ by Baker. 

The Dictionary of National Biography (1908) gives 
1607, 1608, 1616, 1641, and 1657. 

Such is the record of the different editions of this 
work as foimd in oiu: standard bibUographies (not to 
mention less important ones), extending over a period of 
nearly one himdred years; or, to be strictly accurate, of 
ninety-six years. The following table shows, in a graphic 
manner, the records we have just given: 
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CHAPMAN'S BUSSY D'AMBOIS: A TRAGEDY 



Editions 



Baker, 2(1812), 73 

Watt, 1(1824), 2i2j 

Hazlitt (1867), 82 

Lowndes, 1(1869), 410. . . 

Fleay, 1(1891), 50 

Hazfitt (1802), 32 

Greg (1900), 19 

D.N.B., 4(1908), so 



1607 


1608 


I6I3 


I6I6 


I64I 


1646 
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X 
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X 
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X' 
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X 
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-s? 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 





x» 
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X 
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X 






i6S7 



X 

o 

X 

o 

X 
X 
X 
X 



' Perhaps a misprint for i6z6. 

■In CoUectums and Notes (1883), 90. 

3 "Probably a mistake for 1646, omitted in the Bibliographia** {MasqueSt czziii). 

One bibliographer after another had thus, with occa- 
sional variations, accepted as accurate the dates given 
by Baker (1812) and Watt (1824). Neither makes any 
pretense of locating copies nor even lays claim to having 
seen a single copy of any of these early editions nor to 
have had one of them in his possession. HazUtt, with 
the possible exception of Herbert, appears to have been 
one of the earUest Enghsh bibUographers who attempted 
to locate copies of the works he describes. Lowndes 
occasionally gives the location of a copy, as in the Bodleian 
or British Musexmi; Fleay makes no such attempt; and 
HazUtt, in his Old English Plays (1892), contents himself 
with merely giving dates without comment. Dr. Greg, 
in his List of Plays (1900), gives full titles, with names of 
printers and dates, and locates copies in the British 
Museiun and principal University Libraries, and, occa- 
sionally, for works of extreme rarity, in some of the 
smaller collections, public or private. 
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During the interval between Baker's work and that 
of Hazlitt and Greg, copies of most of the editions of 
Chapman's play have been definitely located. Not so, 
however, that of 1616. The statements of Baker and 
Watt, followed by those of the other writers we have 
named, seem to have been taken as corroborative evi- 
dence that such editions existed, and the first to raise 
a question was Greg, who in his List of Masques (1902), 
as we have already seen, suggested that Baker's date 
was "probably a mistake for 1646." 

Such was the old method of compiling bibUographies. 
This instance is cited only as an example of many 
others, which careful research will most certainly disclose, 
and which are indeed constantly turning up m Lowndes 
and others who have blindly followed one another in 
noting editions which no doubt, as has already been 
suggested, owe their existence to crabbed or iUegible 
handwriting. 

Certain of the Arabic numerals, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o, 
when hastily written, are peculiarly Uable to be mistaken 
for one another; thus a 7 readily passes for a p, a 5 for 
a (5, a I for a 4, etc., and the more crabbed the writing 
the more likely resulting errors. 

Until, therefore, an actual copy of an edition noted by 
any of these old bibUographers can be located, its existence 
becomes a matter of considerable doubt. It would not 
be safe to assert positively that no such edition exists, 
for hidden away somewhere, as, for example, in such 
instances as in the great Lamport Hall and Irish finds, 
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copies of these questionable editions may come to light; 
but great caution must constantly be observed in following 
the early bibliographers, and it is fairly safe to assume 
that, if/after a period of, say, a hunied years or so, 
no copy can be definitely located, no such edition ever 
existed. 

There is a possibility, remote indeed, that any work the 
existence of which is m doubt may turn up m some bound 
volxune of miscellaneous pamphlets. A single instance 
may be mentioned. When Henry Mart)^ Dexter com- 
piled the extensive bibliographical appendix to his 
Congregationalism (1880), he recorded T. Drakes's Ten 
Counter Demands of 1618 (no. 485), as known only by 
Euring's Answer to it published in 1619. A copy of 
Drakes's rare pamphlet, perhaps unique, is now m the 
library of Mr. Henry E. Himtington, and bears evidence 
by its cropped headlines that it must once have belonged 
to a bound volume of pamphlets. This little work, of 
four leaves only, is of special interest to collectors of 
Americana as it contains at the end probably the earliest 
recorded suggestion that the Separatists, or Puritans, 
"by the permission of our noble King, and honourable 
Counsell .... remoue into Virginia, and make a 
plantation there, in hope to conuert infidels to Chris- 
tianitie." 

So we may safely conclude that, inasmuch as during 
this long period no copy of a 161 6 impression of Bussy 
(TAmbois has tinned up, no such edition was ever 
printed. 
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n 

An instance of a ghost of quite a different character 
occurs in the case of a Kttle book entitled Of the Circum- 
ference of the Earth: or, A Treatise of the North-east 
Passage; imprinted at London by W. W. for lohn Barnes, 
1612. This is the second edition of Fata Mihi Totum 
mea sunt agitanda per Orbem; imprinted at London by 
W. W. for lohn Barnes, 161 1. This latter work, not- 
withstanding its Latin title, is written in English. Both 
editions were published anonymously, but Sir Dudley 
Digges is its author, as is shown from Chamberlain's 
letter, quoted below. Digges was intensely interested 
in the discovery of the Northwest Passage. Alexander 
Brown, in his Genesis of the United States (2:878), says: 

He aided in sending Henry Hudson to the Northwest (April 17, 
1610), and Cape Digges and Digges Hand were named for him; 
.... On the 4th of December, 1611, Chamberlain wrote to Carle- 
ton: "Sir Dudley Diggs, a great undertaker of this new discovery 
of the North West Passage, thinks of nothing else: they are pre- 
paring ships against spring as if there were no doubt nor difficulty 
in the matter, and the Prince of Wales is become a partner and 
Protector." Chamberlain again wrote to Carleton, March 11, 
1612 : "There is a little treatise of the North West Passage, written 
by Sir Dudley Digges; but I may say beatus qui irUeUigUy especially 
the first period, which is but a bad beginning to stumble at the 
threshold. Some of his good friends say he had better have 
given five hundred pounds than published such a pamphlet; but 
he is wonderfully possessed with the opinion and hopes of that 
passage." .... 

He aided in sending the voyage for the discovery of the North- 
west passage which sailed in March, 1615. (William Baffin wrote 
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an account of this voyage.) Was a member of the Bermudas 
Company, Jime 29, 1615. In 1616 he aided in sending out another 
voyage on Northwest discoveries, in which another cape was named 
for him in '* Latitude 76 degrees, 35 minutes." 

In the little book now under consideration Digges 
gives as his reasons for writing it (p. 4) that 

But because some (that holde the place, at least of) good Sea- 
men, and Maisters in the studie of Cosmographie, deliuer their 
opinion without reasons, that there yet remaine on the North of 
America, many himdred Leagues for vs to passe: Wee hold it not 
amisse to shew you why (besides our late experience) wee thinke 
not so, in this succeeding short discourse. 

He begins by siunmarizing his studies of Ptolemy, 
Marinus, and other ancient geographers and astronomers, 
coupled with the practical knowledge of the earth's 
surface and experience acquired by some of the voyages 
of the early discoverers and circumnavigators, and comes 
to the conclusion (p. 6) that 

All men obseruing that the Sxmne in foure and twentie howers 
was carryed round; and the most Learned, that one hower tooke 
vp 300. Leagues, or 900. Miles. It was concluded, that the Simnes 
whole course was 24. times so much: so that the common best 
opinion of the greatest Compasse of the Worlde, became 7200. L. 
or 21600. M. 

Making allowance for the decrease in the number of 
miles or leagues to each degree of latitude as one goes north 
or south toward the poles, he says (p. 23) : 

Now from the Meridian of the Canaries Westward to Jamaica, 
or to keepe our Parallel to Virginia by seuerall Eclipses, obserued, 
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by seuerall men, there hath beene found a diflFerence of neare 60. 
Degrees or 4. Howers: so that the Remainder of the 135. is about 6. 
Degrees, or 300. English Miles betweene Virginia and Nona Albion. 
For Confirmation whereof, let vs remember that the Indians 
in Virginia continually assure our people, that 12. dales ioumie 
westward from the Fals, they haue a Sea, where they haue some- 
times seene such Shippes as ours. 

He then goes on to say (p. 24) : 

Let vs remember how Vasques de CoronadOj sent to discouer the 
North of America by the Viceroy: Antonio de Mendoza, labouring 
in his Letters to perswade the Emperour what a large and ample 
Continent there was to inhabite, writeth, that at Cibola, hee was 
150. L. from the South Sea, and a Kttle more from the North. Let 
vs remember how plainely Sir Francis Drake his lomal, prooues 
that his Noua Albion can be very little further Westward then 
Aquatulco; whereby see but how great a part of the Backe of 
America, is cleane wyp't away ? 

He then calls attention to the account of the voyages 
made by the Spanish navigators, from which he concludes 
(p. 25) that the North American continent "is nothing 
broad, howeuer it be painted." 

He concludes by saying (p. 26) : 

And for any thing wee yet can heare, no one Voyage to the 
contrarie, wee see not but wee may conclude, that the Flood oiu: 
People met, came from the Southeme Sea, and till we heare more 
Authenticall reasons then of feare, groimded on false Cardes, 
beleeue that our Industry, by GkKis grace, may this next Voyage, 
manifest the Prophesie of Baptista Ramusius, touching the North- 
west passage. 

Both editions of Digges's book are in Mr. Henry E, 
Himtington's library; the first (161 1) from the Bridge- 
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water House library; the second (161 2), the Heber- 
Britwell copy. 

Sabin (8:33389) enters this book under E. Hows — 
Edmund Howes, the chronicler, who was a member of the 
North-West-Passage Company (Brown, Genesis of the 
United States, 2:928) — and locates a copy of it in the 
Ubrary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, giving as 
the year of its pubUcation the date 1632. A letter to 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of that library, regarding this 
copy elicited the following reply: 

I am very glad that you asked the question about our copy 
"Of the Circumference of the Earth," otherwise it would have 
entirely escaped my attention, and the history seems to be not a 
little curious. The title page at first sight looks to be 1632, but 
on close study one can see that the last or the last two figures are 
in pen and ink and there is evidence of rubbing over the date. 
On page one in the space between typographical ornament and the 
text there is written in manuscript, "To the Right Honorable and 
worthy and Religious and vertuous Gent John Winthrop the 
Yonger all health and felicitie," and at the bottom of page four this 
foreword is signed in manuscript, " Yors, E. Hows." Hows was a 
correspondent of the younger Winthrop, and you will find a number 
of letters from him in the " Collections" of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 4th series, volume VI, page 467. In a note on 
page 480 of this volume there is a description of this tract, with a 
further manuscript note by Hows. The letter shows that Hows 
sent the volume to Winthrop on the 23d of November, 1632. This 
explains the date "1632," but it does not explain how the editor of 
the Winthrop volume came to mistake it for a writing of Hows* 
The volume came to the Society in June, 181 1, by gift from its 
President, Thomas Lyndall Winthrop. Thus you have exposed 
what may be called a "fake" volume, but the faking was entirely 
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unconscious on the part of Hows. Under these circumstances I 
shall make a note in our "Proceedings" on your question and the 
answer. This was undoubtedly an issue of 161 2. 



Ill 

We come now to our third ghost, a case in which by the 
misreading of a mutilated date two editions have been 
created that never existed. Sometime during the second 
or third decades of the seventeenth century (bibliogra- 
phers, as we shaU soon see, are divided in opinion as to the 
exact date or dates, the number of editions, and author- 
ship) there appeared from the press of Thomas Cotes, in 
London, a tragedy bearing the title, " The Bloody Banqtiety 
by T. D." 

This drama opens with a dumb show in which the 
events leading up to the opening of the play are repre- 
sented. This scene is followed by a chorus which explains 
to the observer the actions which he has just witnessed 
in pantomime. The plot may be described as follows : The 
King of Lydia being at war with the King of Lycia and 
finding himself on the point of being vanquished, sends a 
messenger to the King of Cilicia, Armatrites, asking him 
to come to his aid. He does so, and, as a result, the 
Lycian king is defeated; but Armatrites, being the 
stronger of the two, treacherously deposes the King of 
Lydia, to whose assistance he had been invited. Not- 
withstanding the hostile relations thus brought about 
between the two kings, their sons, Tymethes, the Lydian, 
and Zenarchus, the Cilician, become friends, and the 
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former is encouraged by the latter, and even by the 
usurper himself, to make love to Amphridote, the sister 
of Zenarchus and daughter of the tyrant. T)mnLethes is 
reluctant to form this attachment, and particularly so 
after his eyes have once rested upon the Queen. 

Of the character of the yoimg Queen of Cilicia, wife of 
the usurper, it may be said, in passing, that she was of the 
t3^e of Potiphar's wife and he, Tymethes, a not imwilling 
Joseph. It is upon the development of these traits of 
character and the sinister results that followed that the 
dramatist has constructed his play. 

.Tymethes, lacking the sternly virtuous mold of his 
prototype, the yoimg Hebrew, finds himself imable to 
resist the machinations of the Queen and willingly sub- 
mits to the strict precautions she imposes upon him in 
order that they may meet in secrecy. She, on her part, 
takes every measure and risks all to gratify her desires 
and yet keep her victim in complete ignorance of the 
exalted personage with whom he is dealing. By the 
lavish use of gold she attempts to secure the confidence 
and secrecy of her trusted attendants. 

Mazeres, the favorite of the King, suspecting the 
infideUty of the Queen, by a still more lavish use of the 
precious metal wins over the Queen's keeper and go- 
between, Roxano. Mazeres enters so completely into 
the plan of carrymg out the intrigue that he, in a great 
measure, supplants Roxano, and, by taking his place, is 
enabled to establish beyond a shadow of doubt the guilty 
acts of Tymethes and the Queen. The former is led 
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blindfolded to the place of rendezvous, and the darkness 
of night effectually prevents any discovery of the place 
or person involved. During his second visit, overcome 
by curiosity and rashly disregardmg the warnmg that the 
disclosure of the identity of his paramour will result in 
direful consequences, he, by the aid of a dark lantern, 
gratifies his curiosity and makes the fatal discovery. 
The Queen, realizing that all is lost, acts with promptness, 
procures a pistol, and in order to save her life and repu- 
tation, shoots him on the spot. 

Meantime Mazeres, the court favorite, has revealed 
the affair to the King, who, in a furor of jealousy, bursts 
in upon the scene with Mazeres, only to find that he has 
arrived too late, and that the object of his vengeance 
has passed beyond his reach. Notwithstanding the 
Queen's protestation that she had killed Tymethes in 
defense of her honor, her guilt is clearly established by the 
evidence of both Roxano and Mazeres. The King com- 
mands that the corpse of Tymethes be taken away and 
quartered, that the Queen be placed in confinement, and 
that no other food than the body of her paramour be 
given her imtil it is fully consumed. 

From this point onward the action of the play moves 
rapidly and tragedy follows tragedy in quick succession. 
Roxano and Mazeres, rivals for royal advancement, 
meet and destroy each other. Amphridote, accusing her 
brother, Zenarchus, of not doing all that might have been 
done to prevent the death of T3anethes, poisons him as 
well as herself. 
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The last scene takes place within the castle. Several 
men, disguised as pilgrims, are admitted by the King, who, 
seeking to extenuate in some slight degree his previous 
misdeeds, treats them kindly. It transpires that the 
pilgrims are the King of Lydia, Lapiris his nephew, and 
a few faithful followers. The pilgrims are invited to eat. 
The guilty Queen is brought in and sitting apart at a 
separate table has brought to her on a dish the bloody 
head of her lover. The quartered limbs, hanging in full 
view of all, excite the conuniseration of the pilgrims. In 
answer to questions, called out by this gruesome scene, 
the old King of Lydia learns that the quartered remains 
are those of Tjnuethes, his son. Assured by one of his 
attendants that the castle is in his power, he and his 
followers throw oflf their disguises. The tyrant realizing 
that escape is impossible kills the Queen and is in turn 
slain by the king whom he had so treacherously deposed. 

The King of Lydia, thus restored to his kingdom, 
mourns that he has now no heir to succeed him. While 
the last acts of slaughter are taking place, the old Queen 
of Lydia makes a timely appearance, bringing with her 
their only remaining son, the heir to his father's throne, and 

the Lydian kingdom is once more firmly re-established. 

But let us now turn from the imaginative to the con- 
jectural; from the play to its author. We have seen by 
its title that it was written by one T. D. As there were 
a number of contemporaneous writers bearing these 
initials it is not surprising to find that the play has been 
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attributed to more than one of them. Somewhat more 
surprising is the fact that a number of bibUographers, 
assuming that these initials were printed by mistake, have 
proceeded to make attributions in harmony with their 
conjectures. 

One of the first bibUographers to notice this work was 
Kirkman, who, in his List of Plays j appended to Dancer's 
edition of the translation of Comeille's play, Nicomedey 
London, 1671, gives the initials only and makes no attempt 
to name its author. 

Langbaine, in his Momus Triumphans (1688), does 
the same; but in his Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets y 1691 (p. 519), he goes a step i[urther and says, 
"This Play by some old Catalogues, is ascrib'd to Thomas 
Basker.^^ Giles Jacob and Thomas Whincop in their lists 
published respectively in 17 19 and 1747 give no further 
information. 

Baker, more than half a century later, in his Bio- 
graphica Dramaticaj 181 2, is more explicit. He says 
(2:61): 

The Bloody Banquet .... printed .... with the letters 

T. D is, in some old Catalogues, ascribed to The. Barker. 

It was however probably written by Robert Davenport, being 
enumerated with some of his pieces in a list of plays that formerly 
belonged to the Cockpit theatre. The letters T. D. were perhaps 
printed by mistake in the title-page instead of R. D. See Mr. 
Malone's Supplement to Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 392. 

Hazlitt, in his Hand-Book (1867), p. 136, remarks as 
follows : " Said to have been written by a Thomas Barker; 
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but this is doubtful; it has sometimes been given (with 
equal probability) to Robert Davenport/' 

Professor Schelling, a recent writer, in his Elizabethan 
Drama is inclined to set aside earlier conjectures. He 
says: "This tragedy, though a reversion to older and 
cruder type, is not without a certain brute force of its 
own. It seems hardly up to the level of Davenport, 
although it has been thought his. It is perhaps the work 
of Thomas Drue, the author of an old-fashioned chronicle 
play. The Dutchess of Suffolk [163 1] of much the same 
date." 

We thus see that the play has not lacked for a pater- 
nity. Not only have nearly all the dramatists whose 
initials correspond to those on the title-page been called 
upon to father it, but others with entirely different initials 
have also been called in to exercise that relationship. 
It is now probably too late to ascertain with any degree 
of certainty who actually wrote The Bloody Banquet. 
The only safe course, therefore, for the cataloguer to 
pursue is to follow the general practice and enter it imder 
the initials "D., T." as they occur on the title-page, with 
a reference from the title. 

But there is another and more important question 
connected with this play that we are able to take up with 
greater confidence. This is the question as to the number 
of times it appeared in print. The solution of this point 
can only be definitely determined by a critical comparison 
of a nimiber of copies side by side. 
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We axe told by bibliographers that editions of The 
Bloody Banquet appeared in 1620, 1630, and 1639. Let 
US for a moment consider what some of them have to 
say on this point, and, incidentally, it will be observed 
that the record extends over a period of nearly 250 
years. 

Kirkman (167 1), whose list is but a skeleton, gives no 
date. 

Langbaine (1681) says, "printed 1620." 

Baker (1812), "printed in 4to 1620 and 4to 1639/' 

Halliwell (i860), in his Catalogue of the Malone Col- 
lectiofij in the Bodleian Library, gives the date of that 
copy as 1639. 

Hazlitt (1867), in his Hand-Booky gives the date as 
1630 and notes an edition of 1639. 

The Dyce Catalogue (1875) and the Huih Catalogue 
(1880) both say 1639. 

The British Museimi (1884) Catalogue of Books to 1640 
gives the date of both its copies as 1620. 

The Boston Public Library (1888), in the Barton 
Catalogue J says 1639. 

Fleay (1891), in his English Drama j under Thomas 
Drue, gives the dates 1630 and 1639. 

HazUtt (1892), in his Old English Plays ^ says 1639. 

Greg (1900), in his List of Plays y gives 1620 and refers 
to Hazlitt for an edition of 1639. 

Sayle (1902) gives the date 1620 to a fragment of two 
leaves (B2, 3) in the Cambridge University Library. 
They lack the title-page, and the date 1620, which he 
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adopts, is unmistakably taken from the Catalogue of the 
British Museiun. 

Farmer (1914), in his Facsimile Reprint of the British 
Museum copy, places the date at 1620. 

Hazhtt alone, in an obscure comer of The Antiqimry 
for August, 1889 (20: 61), says, without giving any reasons 
for his statement: ^^Bloody Banquet^ The. — ^By T. D., 
1639. This is the only edition." 

We thus see that three editions are recorded and that 
in not a single instance is the date given as uncertain or 
with so much as a query. It is difl&cult, of course, to 
determine just how many of the dates above given are 
copied from those f oimd in previous lists or how many are 
based upon an actual examination of the book itself. 
We must assiune, however, that at least the dates given 
in the Ubrary catalogues are based upon actual copies; 
but even these differ. 

We think it has been plainly shown that, much as the 
EngUsh, as a nation, love a moral, this tale was quite too 
repulsive for a second edition. 

Copies of this play, while not commonly met with, are 
not of exceptional rarity. Most of those known, however, 
are in public institutions from which they cannot be 
taken; so that an examination of copies side by side 
cannot easily be made. 

It may prove of interest to enumerate the known copies 
and see what is recorded of them. In England there are 
two copies in the British Museum, one in the Dyce Col- 
lection at the South Kensington Museum, one, the Malone 
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copy, in the Bodleian Library, and a fragment, lacking 
the title-page, in the University Library at Cambridge. 
There was also a copy in the Huth Library, sold 
in 1912 (2:1951), and others, Lord Most)m's copies 
(nos. 84 and 85), have been sold recently. It may not 
unreasonably be supposed that there are as many other 
copies still hidden away in other private collections in 
England. 

In America we know of one copy in the Barton Col- 
lection at the Boston Public Library, and three others in 
the library of Mr. Henry E. Himtington. A systematic 
searqh may reveal as many more in other private collec- 
tions in this coimtry. 

There is a peculiarity of the title-page, common to all 
known copies, that bibliographers seem to have over- 
looked. The type, like that of many other books of the 
period, is set up on a larger scale than the letterpress in 
the body of the work. The complete title-page measures 
61 inches in height by 34i inches in width; wMe the text 
in the body of the work, including headlines, signature- 
marks and catchwords, measures only 6xV inches in height 
by 3f inches in width. The title-page is therefore ^ 
of an inch taller and just that much wider than the text. 
It is doubtless owing to this fact that the binder, in 
trimming the book, has in many cases cut into and in 
some instances entirely cut away the lower line of the 
imprint, which, in full, reads: 

LONDON 

Printed by Thomas Cotes. 1639. 
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Similar instances are not uncommon. When once this 
fact is realized, the reason why so many imprints are 
found cropped will become evident. A similar case, of 
a later date, may be given. Denton's Brief Description 
of New York, London, 1670, is a parallel case. Its title- 
page is so very much larger than the text that often the 
whole or a considerable part of the imprint, of f oiu: closely 
printed lines, has been cut off by the binder. Few copies, 
even, have the second line remaining. 

We venture to suggest that the reason why so many of 
these early title-pages were set up on a larger scale than 
the text to which they belong was due to the fact that 
the type of the title-page was set by a different compositor 
from those who set up the body of the book. In every 
printing office there are compositors who are more suc- 
cessful than their fellow-craftsmen in setting up what is 
known as display matter. A title-page is of this character 
of composition. When it came time to set up the title- 
page, what then would be more natural than that this 
work should be put into the hands of the man who could 
do this class of work most successfully ? Without paying 
strict attention to the size of the text he most likely went 
ahead with his work and set it up according to his own 
ideas. The result was a title-page wider and longer than 
the text. Furthermore, innimierable pamphlets were in 
former days bound together in single volmnes. When the 
binder cut the edges he was natigrally guided by the first 
title-page in the volumes so boimd. As a result of this 
Procrustean process many a title-page was cropped, and, 
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consequently, we are constantly finding volumes in which 
the date or the entire imprint has disappeared. 

But let us again return to The Bloody Banquet. Atten- 
tion should once more be called to its imprint as given 
above, which, for reasons that will presently appear, we 
will here repeat. It reads: 

LONDON 

Printed by Thomas Cotes. 1639. 

In order to imderstand fully what is to follow, the 
reader should remember that in the old-style of type, 
used in printing books of that period, the lower curve of 
the 3 and the tail of the p extended below the lower edge 
of the text, a fact that, taken in connection with the 
mutilations of the binders, has given rise to all the errors 
regarding the date of this particular work. 

We may now proceed intelligently to examine such 
records as we have of the copies already enimierated. 

Unfortimately neither of the copies in the British 
Museiun has escaped the binder's knife. The Museum's 
Catalogue of Books to 1640 (i 1440) records two copies, to 
both of which the date 1620 is given. When John S. 
Farmer, in 1 914, was looking for scarce books to add to his 
collection of the Tudor Facsimile Texts of Old English 
Plays J he considered this play of sufficient rarity to be 
included in that excellent series and selected one of the 
British Museum copies, the one with the press-mark 
643, c. 4., from which to make his facsimile. It goes with- 
out sa)dng that of the two, he selected the one with the 
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more complete imprint. Now, imfortunately, in the 
copy he selected the lower part of the line, | Printed by 
Thomas Cotes. 1639. |, has been completely cut away 
close up to the lower edge of the line so that only the upper 
part of the 3 and the circle of the 9 remain. We are 
safe in assuming that the imprint of the remaining copy 
is in an even more mutilated condition, otherwise he 
would have selected that. Such, then, is the state of the 
British Museiun copies, to each of which the date 1620 
has been given. 

The imprint of the copy in the Bodleian Library, if 
reliance is to be placed on Halliwell's Catalogue of the 
Malone Collection^ is intact. Such also appears to be 
the case of the copy in the Dyce Collection, at the South 
Kensington Museum. To both of those copies the date 
1639 ^^2.s been given. 

The copy in the University Library at Cambridge is, 
as has already been stated, a fragment. It consists of 
but two leaves (B2, 3), and the date in Mr. Sayle's 
catalogue (2:4601) is unquestionably taken from that in 
the British Museiun's Catalogue of Books to 1640^ based, 
as we have just seen, upon a mutilated date. 

The Huth Catalogue describes a copy, to which the date 
1639 is given, but it is only in the Sale Catalogue (2 : 195 1) 
that we learn that the last two figures of the imprint date 
have been cut into. The Mostyn Catalogue ascribes the 
play (nos. 84 and 85) to R. Davenport, gives to them the 
dates 1620 and 1639, and of the former it says "imprint 
cut into." 
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It will thus be seen that of the imprints in the eight 
copies recorded in England only three are by any possi- 
bility intact. 

Now as to the American copies. That in the Barton 
Collection in the Boston Public Library appears to have 
an unimpaired imprint. In Mr. Himtington's library are 
three copies: (i) the Kemble-Devonshire copy, which 
bears Kemble's usual autograph inscription, collated &• 
perfect. J:P:K. 1798; (2) the Robert Hoe copy, with 
an interesting provenance. On the verso of the fifth 
flyleaf is a note in the handwriting of Dr. Philip BUss, 
presumably one of its former owners. Doctor Bliss, 
it will be remembered, was tmder-librarian at the Bodleian 
and the editor of Anthony k Wood's Athence Oxonienses. 
This copy also contains the autograph signatures of Thos. 
Jolley 1807^ and Henry G. Ashmead 18^6, and the ex-libris 
of Jolley and Hoe; (3) the third copy is in a bound volume 
of Davenport's plays, in which it was presimiably placed 
because, as already stated. The Bloody Bangui has some- 
times been thought to have been written by that author. 

In the Kemble-Devonshire copy the last line of the 
imprint has been entirely cut away. In the other two 
copies it remains in full as printed. The Hoe copy has 
a very narrow margin of white paper, one-eighth of an 
inch wide, below the lower ends of the last two figures of 
the date, whUe in the remaining copy the binder's knife 
has just escaped bleeding them. 

Fortxmatdy we have been able to compare these 
copies with Farmer's facsimile of the copy in the British 
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Museum. A critical examination of all these copies for 
nicked or broken letters, spacings, alignments, wrong- 
font letters, typographical errors, etc. (and such features 
are by no means infrequent), shows that all of the Himt- 
ington copies are identical in these respects, and that they 
agree in every minute particular with the Farmer Fac- 
simile Reprint of the British Musemn copy. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, irresistible. All four were printed 
from but one and the same setting of type. Thus falls 
to the ground the statements, made from 1691 to this 
year of grace 1919, that there were three different editions 
of this play, tiiose of 1620, 1630, and 1639. Two of these 
dates we have seen to be surmises made concerning copies 
in which the lower line had been cut into by the binder, 
close up to the bottom of the line reading, "Printed by 
Thomas Cotes. 1639." 

Another case, strikingly similar in character, is to be 
seen in a copy of the First FoUo of Shakespeare in the 
Lenox Collection in the New York Public Library. In 
this copy the lower line of the imprint, reading, "Printed 
by Isaac laggard, and Ed. Blount, 1623.", was also cut 
close up to the lower edge of the letterpress. The lower 
margin, thus cut away, has since been skilfully extended 
and what remains of the upper part of the figure 3 cim- 
ningly touched up to resemble a figure 2, so that the date 
apparently reads 1622. This has been done so adroitly 
as almost to deceive the very elect; but by holding the 
leaf up to the light the joining of the paper is seen and the 
fraud instantly detected. 
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There is but one other point that need detain us in 
considering the play of The Bloody Banquet. Professor 
Schelling, in his Elizabethan Drama (1:594), makes the 
statement that this play was registered for pubKcation 
in 1620, nineteen years before it was actually printed. 
As we were imable to find any authority for such a state- 
ment we commimicated with the author of it, who has 
recently admitted his inability to verify it, so that the 
final obstacle to the conclusions here reached is completely 
removed. 

For more than two and a quarter centuries this phan- 
tom has stalked through the bibliographies and histories 
of the English drama disguised in a tissue of conjectures 
and innocent misstatements. With better facilities for a 
comparison of copies the time has at last come when we 
can, with confidence, relegate it to the place of departed 
shades; for the most minute scrutiny fails to show that 
The Bloody Banquet was ever contemporaneously printed 
from more than one setting of type and that its tide- 
page bore but one date, that of 1639. 



THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AND THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL METHODS 

BY ERNEST GUSHING RICHARDSON 
Librarian of Princeton University 

THEIE present paper is not a bibliography of bibliogra- 
^ phies on the war. This matter is being very much 
better attended to by Mr. Meyer, of the Library of 
Congress. The point of it is that, on accoimt of the 
enormous quantity of the literature on the war, a seri- 
ous effort to handle this literature on a large scale, for 
immediate practical purposes, is a good example of the 
whole modem bibliographical problem — ^the problem of 
the great increase in the quantity of books. The paper 
is intended to call attention to the extent and diversity of 
the problem and the methods used to meet it in this case, 
and the need of developing and unproving these methods, 
if the rapidly increasing quantity of literature in the 
world is to be mastered for the practical ends of research. 
The fimdamental object of bibliography is to enable a 
thinker to get together the results of pre\dous thinkers on 
the same subject in order to build on this fotmdation, 
avoiding the labor of repeating work already done — ^not to 
mention the himaiUation of finding when the work has 
really been finished that it has been done before and per- 
haps done better. This object finds its most definite 
iUustration in the modem university thesis, where the 

"3 
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first search is for some topic on which no one else has done 
anything. Here the actual search is negative; it aims to 
find some minute subject on which nothing at all has been 
written. It soon becomes positive, however, in the fact 
that the process involves the exhaustive gathering of the 
literature of the entire narrow field in which this special 
imtreated topic or aspect lies. The problem of the green 
A-B., set face to face with his world of say five million 
books and one himdred million periodical articles, with 
his Ph.D. and his academic life at stake, is to make sure 
that no one else has published his thesis before him — 
that there is no needle in the haystack — and his problem 
is that of research workers ever3rwhere. The solution of 
the problem lies, of course, in general terms, in organiza- 
tion, that is to say, transforming a disorderly mass of 
unrelated things into an orderly series in which like things 
are put together into groups and groups of groups until, 
instead of having to look over and pass a judgment on one 
hundred and five millions, one has only to examine a few 
thousands. The problem is not a modem problem, but 
its seriousness is modem; it lies in the fact of incredible 
quantity and an incredible annual increase. In the most 
ancient times, when the whole sum of the recorded 
knowledge was contained in a few tablets laid up in a 
temple storehouse, the matter was simple enough — one 
man's memory held them aU easily. 

The invention of papyrus, the invention of alphabetical 
handwriting, the invention of vellimi, the invention of 
paper, the invention of printing with movable type, and 
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the many inventions for cheapening the cost of paper or 
the cost of composition through stereotype and electro- 
t3rpe processes up to the recent days of wood-pulp paper 
and machine composition, have multiplied recorded 
literature faster and faster. Each stage, of course, 
developed more or less practical bibliographical processes 
devised to cope with the situation, precisely as the 
invention of each new projectile results in the invention 
of better protective armor, but, of course, each new 
invention produces a season of partial chaos while its 
coimteragent is being evolved. At present we are in one 
of those periods where the enormous increase in the number 
of individual items produced has not been kept pace with 
by the bibliographical tools, and the result is a sort of 
bibUographical anarchism relieved by some noteworthy 
classified groups and by a few attempts at a more general 
systemization. These attempts are, some of them, on a 
large scale, and the best of them are the dictionary cata- 
logues of our great American libraries. 

Some of the more ambitious and important efforts to 
meet the situation on a general bibliographical basis are 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, the 
Zurich IndeXy and the Wilson publications. These at- 
tempts mitigate the situation but at the same time accent 
the overwhehning character of the present bibliographical 
need in the very fact that, although inclusive to the point 
of millions of references, they only touch the fringe of the 
matter, and at a few points, while their var3dng methods 
supply some needs well, but others badly or not at all. 
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The net situation of this overwhehning mass of 
material is like the net situation of humanity itself in 
these days: it has broken down so far as any grip on the 
whole is concerned, and it is in danger of falling into 
complete disintegration through progressive specialization 
and progressive inclination to trouble one's self only with 
the best things nearest at hand. This anarchy comes 
largely from the breakdown of the old methods of com- 
pilation and use. The bibUography of the war offers, 
as has been suggested, an admirable, concrete, up-to-date 
illustration of the problem, because the field is so definite 
in its time limits, especially in the terminus a qtw. 

The occasion of this paper is the fact that the Princeton 
University Library has had to wrestle with this problem. 
It has been asked to give some accoimt of its experiments 
in bibUographical method in the working out of this 
problem in the hope of being useful to others working in 
other fields. The Princeton Library is specializing on 
two broad aspects of the war; in its Benjamin Strong 
collection of books on the economic aspects of the war, 
and in the J. 0. H. Pitney collection on the international 
law aspects. It has been, therefore, necessary to gather 
titles very exhaustively on these subjects, and at the same 
time considerable money has been provided for purchas- 
ing the best books on other aspects of the war. This raised 
the whole double problem of modem bibhography on a 
large scale: the gathering of everything for the use of the 
extreme specialists and the discriminating selection out of 
the great mass of world-books of those which give the 
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sum and substance of everything in the most condensed 
and readable form and with the best references to the 
more special literature, as well as critical judgments 
regarding the relative usefulness or worthlessness of this 
literature. The mere exhaustive gathering of everything 
on the subject is an extensive but rather simple aspect of 
the matter. The choice of the best is, as everyone knows, 
far more difficult. This is an artistic process which 
requires the very best gray matter available and a vast 
amount of time, special training, and knowledge of 
sources and method. Moreover, and most difficult of 
all, the work at Princeton had to be done under the 
circumstance that in various matters material was wanted 
for use at once and for important practical purposes. 
This was especially true of many of the war problems or 
problems of reconstruction which mvolved war experi- 
ence. Some of the actual uses were concerned with the 
problems of labor and of unmigration, the League of 
Nations, several matters aflEecting conmiercial geography, 
rehgious propaganda, education, etc. It was therefore 
a problem, not simply of getting together all the titles 
or the best titles, but of getting them at once and for 
practical use — the real modem problem. 

The mere gathering of all titles ih alphabetical order, 
although the simplest, was not by any means a small task. 
The scope of the undertaking included every book or 
pamphlet of sufficient importance to secure its inclusion 
in a priced sales catalogue, or in the catalogues of the 
Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, the 
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British Museum, the Lyons and the Le Blanc libraries, 
and other printed catalogues. The Le Blanc catalogue 
alone, and covering only to March, 1916, contained 
between eleven and twelve thousand books and pamphlets, 
with about sixty thousand periodical articles, broadsides, 
posters, items of currency, postage stamps, postal cards, 
museiun objects, etc. It was comparatively a simple 
matter for a library with adequate clipping methods to 
annulate the catalogues of Le Blanc and Lange, the 
accessions to the New York Public Library, the British 
Museiun Library, the exhaustive Hinrich's list for the 
first nine months of the war, and, of coiurse, the Library 
of Congress titles through its printed cards. It was easy 
also to add to these certain booksellers' lists and minor 
bibliographies. 

This cumulation produced, in the first instance, a 
total of fifteen or twenty thousand titles growing in two 
years to about thirty thousand; but this did not begin to 
exhaust the booksellers' lists. Accordingly, the French, 
Italian, and Spanish lists were included, the assmnption 
being that the Library of Congress and the British 
Museiun would have all the latest English and American 
titles. By the courtesy of H. G. Leach, of the Scandina- 
vian Foundation, a list of over one thousand Scandinavian 
titles was secured, and Dutch, Portuguese, and other 
literatures were provided for. It was naturally not easy 
to get hold of the (jerman sources, but these were finally 
obtained through the courtesy of the State Department, 
and have now been brought up to the end of February 
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of this year. As some of these sections have been done 
by collaboration, and reports for others are not yet in, 
it is not possible to say exactly how many titles have 
been automatically gathered through these processes, 
but when the odds and ends are caught up and matters 
brought to July i, 1919, it is likely that the titles wiU 
niunber not less than sixty or seventy thousand, imder 
the rule of coxmting only such as are in priced booksellers' 
catalogues or are entered in library catalogues and 
bibUographies as volumes and pamphlets, not as broad- 
sides or sub-pamphlet material. The gathering has been 
chiefly by photostating and clipping, or by short title- 
reference typewriting. 

This gives the rough scope of the bibliographical 
proposition of the war as to quantity of books and pam- 
phlets, but it is only the beginning of the quantity 
proposition as it affects the research worker. There 
remains the more extensive matter of periodical articles 
and other sub-pamphlet material — posters, cartoons, 
photographs, music, currency, museiun objects, and 
all the rest, important enough in their way although 
not belonging so much to the direct bibliographical 
problem, since their use is chiefly as monuments, not 
as literature. The extent of this latter field is suggested 
by the fact that the Le Blanc collection for the first 
twenty months of the war included less than twelve 
thousand books and pamphlets against forty thousand 
sub-pamphlet items. This catalogue contains also about 
twenty thousand periodical articles. Moreover, the 
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interesting classified catalogue of the public library of 
Lyons also contains large numbers of periodical articles^ 
probably increasing the twenty thousand extracts of the 
Le Blanc catalogue by several thousand. 

These sources, however, give little idea of the extent 
of the periodical problem. The published periodical 
indexes give a better but still imperfect idea. The titles 
in the German periodical indexes, e.g., have been estimated 
as not less than ten thousand articles in German periodi- 
cals annually, or say fifty thousand for the course of the 
war. Testing out in the same way by the Wilson indexes, 
it may be estimated that, although there are only some 
twenty-five himdred articles indexed under the caption 
"European War," the number indexed under the subhead- 
ings of countries or special subjects is so great as to point 
to probably twenty thousand articles per year in all the 
indexes, Wilson, Faxon, the Athenaeum, and others, or a 
hundred thousand English indexed articles altogether for 
the war. All this points to not less than 1 50,000 indexed 
titles in English and German alone. Add to these titles 
in other languages and the well-recognized fact, to which 
Mr. Teggart is now calling attention most vigorously, 
that only a small fraction of the best periodicals in the 
historical and linguistic and certain other sciences are 
included in the indexes, and it gives a strong probability 
of a million titles of periodical articles on the war. AU 
this is outside the strictly ephemeral publications and 
does not take accoimt of the vast niunber of articles in 
the daily press which are of value to future historians of 
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the war. These latter will be used at least in the indexed 
newspapers — ^the London Times and the New YorkTimes — 
and must be taken account of by bibliographers. 

The quantity of posters, broadsides, war currency, and 
museum objects may be guessed at by the fact that such 
items in the Library of Congress, excluding periodical 
articles and museiun objects, equal the number of books 
and pamphlets, while the Le Blanc catalogue contains 
almost as many of these as it does of books, pamphlets, 
periodical articles, and museum objects put together. 
The field of relics and photographs is almost unlimited 
but must be left quite out of account. The items of 
posters, war currency, broadsides, trench newspapers, 
war stamps, and other matters suitable for ordinary 
cataloguing probably amoimt to at least as many as the 
items of books and pamphlets. 

So much for the quantity. Turning now to quality, 
the instructions to the librarian at Princeton were, to 
begin with, to get everything on the war as fast as pub- 
lished. This instruction came, of course, in part from 
lack of bibliographical experience, but it was not such an 
impossible thmg at first. Later, when a throng of 
worthless books appeared, the expensiveness of this 
plan grew more apparent, and some big Ubraries even 
settled down to getting only the most necessary books, 
with the formulated theory that the rest could be secured 
more cheaply after the war. This, however, did not 
work for Princeton nor for any of the other important 
libraries which were actively besieged by research workers 
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engaged on economic and international law questions 
which concerned the coimtries at war, and for whom a 
very large percentage of war literature was useful from 
one angle or another. The situation required rapid 
selection and anticipation of use. The library was for- 
txmate in having the aid in this selection, especially of 
titles in English, first of Mr. James W. Alexander, who 
gave much of his leisure to it in the early days of the war, 
and then of Mr. William A. Paton, who up to the time of 
his illness and recent death gave to the task a great deal 
of his time and his valuable journalistic experience, well- 
trained taste, and judgment. It had also naturally the 
help of professors, particularly of Professors McCabe, 
Kemmerer, and Blau m economics. Professor Corwin in 
international law, and in various other classes of Professor 
Morse, the history reference librarian. Photostating and 
clipping methods were freely employed in preparing 
material for the use of these helpers and for the more 
wholesale and automatic methods of selection which 
had to be put in operation. The London and New York 
Times weekly supplements, the A.L.A. book list, the 
Lange bibliographies, and a niunber of shorter annotated 
lists, all the titles in the American Economic Review, and 
many minor annotated lists were clipped, cumulated, and 
used as aids in selection — ^and of course the Athenaeumy 
the Book Review Digest , and the critical journals in general 
were freely used. Latterly the choosers had the use of 
advance copies of an admirable annotated list for books 
in English on the religious aspects of the war, by Mr. 
Bradshaw. 
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When it came to still more wholesale methods of 
accumulation the simple if dangerous method of selection 
by title was freely used, with the feeling that a few slips 
now and then were worth what they cost, and yet not for- 
getting the experience of the learned professor, librarian 
of a certain theological seminary, who, ordering what he 
wanted out of the Macmillan lists, found that the History 
of Joseph which he got was printed on cloth and in words 
of one syllable ! 

Probably the best aids to wholesale selection were 
the accession catalogues of those libraries which them- 
selves strictly select. One of the first steps taken, 
therefore, was to arrange a joint list of titles in the Library 
of Congress, the New York Public Library, and the 
Princeton University Library. These together yielded 
up to May 14, 1915, something less than 15,000 titles, 
which were printed in photostat. On July 18 an alpha- 
betical list of the British Museum titles additional to 
these was printed, containing about 5,000 more titles. 
All these together, however, lacked at least one-third 
of the really important purchasable titles in English, 
French, and Italian — ^if one might judge by titles in the 
full ciunulated list. These were freely purchased in 
some classes by title or by handling. On the whole, the 
best first aids to wholesale selections were the Library 
of Congress cards and the New York Public Library 
Bidletin. 

While no attempt was made to meet the problem 
of periodical literature and the sub-pamphlet material 
systematicaUy, two or three contributions were made 
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in the field of periodical titles which were needed 
for purposes of immediate use. A very considerable 
number of posters, war currency, musetun objects, 
and so on, amounting to nearly 5,000 titles, likewise 
had to be handled somehow and handled quickly. An 
admirable guide to the entire field of the periodical 
literature on the economic aspects was foimd in the 
annotated periodical articles of the American Economic 
Review. These were clipped for the whole period of the 
war, cumulated in their rough classified order on cards, 
and, as there was a demand for articles on tiie subject of 
labor, these were photostat printed as amiulated. 

Again, having loaned the recent volumes of certain 
periodicals on international law for the use of the Peace 
Commission, tiie Ubrary undertook the mdexing of tiiese 
periodicals. This was interrupted by the armistice and 
the taking of the books abroad, but the cards had been 
drawn off, and the matter was taken up later through the 
enthusiasm of a member of the Senior class, Mr. Charles R. 
Arrott, and the index was photostat printed. Again, it was 
thought that for the same purpose a ciunulation of the 
very exhaustive indexes to periodicals published in the 
American Journal of International Law and the Political 
Science Review might be usefxd to experts on international ' 
law. Accordingly a complete rough cumulated subject 
catalogue was made of all the tities on international and 
public law in general which were contained in these. 
This needs weeding for duplicate tities, and to make a 
good publication it would require much editing, but it 
is useful and was made quickly at small expense. 
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In the matter of sub-pamphlet material the library was 
somewhat overwhelmed, thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
Benjamin Strong and Messrs. Taber, Garrett, Wright, 
and other alumni. Altogether this amounted to about 
5,000 items, including 3,000 posters, 600 or 700 items of 
war currency, and a great many relics from battlefields. 
All of the posters and emergency war currency were 
photostated at once and provided with a title-a-bar 
linot)T>e cumulated index. The relics from the battle- 
field are being treated in the same way and were in part 
furnished with printed catalogue description in the con- 
ventional library method. 

The point of this paper being, as was said in the be- 
ginning, to call attention to new methods which have 
already been evolved for meeting the modem biblio- 
graphical problem, as illustrated in actual use on this 
proposition, I would sum up these methods briefly as a 
combination of clipping, photostat, and cumulative bar 
methods. 

The cumulation of clippings can, of course, be made 
in folders by writing catchwords on the outside. One 
considerable improvement in method has been the use of 
the transparent paper envelope, which avoids the expense 
of writing the title or catchword. Another great ad- 
vance in method is the fact that these irregular-sized 
clippings kept in transparencies or folders can be printed 
at any time in cumulation on the photostat without 
moimting on unifomi cards. In this connection, more- 
over, it may be said that several methods of in- 
setting have been developed recently that reduce the 
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expense and increase the convenience of handling pasted 
slips. 

In producing photostat editions only one thing is essen- 
tial in order to get good results: the matter, whether 
typewritten or printed, should be close to the top of the 
card. There are many details of more or less advantage, 
such as methods of bringing photostat negatives for 
clipping to a imif orm size, but the one essential point is 
to be free of the upper blank margin. The method is 
shown at its best by the fact that if any set of cards 
is written with a good black ribbon on top of the Une and 
kept cimiulated, these can be laid on the machine and 
printed in negative at the rate of not far from 20,000 
titles a day, and, if wanted, two additional copies can be 
made each day following in positive. 

It is obvious that this opens a great field for the index- 
ing of periodicals owned by only a few libraries. The 
process can be carried out roughly as follows : (i) straight 
copying of periodical titles imiformly on the typewriter at 
an average of twenty-five titles an hour, (2) rough alpha- 
betical subjecting of these cards by an expert with two 
inexpensive clerks, 200 cards per hour with 10 per cent 
of time additional for looking up obscure subjects, (3) 
alphabeting automatically by subjects with typewritten 
guide cards, (4) laying on and printing at the rate of 
about 3,000 an hour. 

The linotype-bar methods have been, thanks to the 
large-scale activity of the Wilson Company, developed 
very much more than the photostat methods and are 
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f amiUar to aU. The maximum advantage of the method 
comes with confining each title to a single bar and han- 
dling this as a card is in the card catalogue. A method of 
filing and redistributing these bars by printing on and 
filing in small envelopes has been extensively used in 
this undertaking. 

The net result of this experience is the belief that at 
the present stage of things the best method for wholesale 
bibliographical work is the extensive clipping of full 
titles arranged in numerical order of the accessions of the 
titles, with title-a-bar cumulated index. K only a single 
copy is needed, the card index is perfectly good. If 
needed in half a dozen to a dozen copies, the 60- to 100- 
letter title on the top of a card for photostating is the 
most economical solution. If more copies are wanted, 
the printed linotype-bar index is best. 

The only salvation of the bibliographical situation 
seems to be the application of these methods on a large 
scale. The improvements in method are such that a 
courageous application by large libraries on a large scale 
might easily be made to produce that Universal Catalogue 
of Literature of which many have dreamed, and which a 
few, like the Brussels Instituky have attempted. 



MANEANT SUA DATA UBELUS: A PROTEST 

AND A PLEA 

BY WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D., PH.D. 
The Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

OOME time ago the Boston Public Library acquired, at 
^ the sale of the Huth Library, several books. Among 
these I mention the 1552 Brevis et dUvcida de sacramentis 
EcclesuB Christi tractoHo . . . per loannem a Lasco. 
Londini per Stephanum Myerdamannum ; and the 
Preces privatae of 1564. The books are in fine, almost 
simiptuous, morocco binding of recent date and every 
indication of former ownership — ^labels and all — ^is thus 
entirely destroyed. The same is true of a copy of Walter 
Haddon's revision of the Latin translation of the Book of 
Common Prayer by Alexander Aless (Alesius), published 
in 1560 as Liber Precum pvblicarvm . ... in Ecdesia 
Anglicana,^ which had been bought in by Robert Scott 
at the Amherst Sale (1908-09), No. 715, and came later 
into the possession of Dr. Benton through Quaritch. 
The book has Lord Amherst's bookplate but no other 
indication as to former ownership. It is boimd in red 
morocco with blind antique ornaments and gilt edges. 
The red color is somewhat faded, an indication that the 
book came in this binding to Lord Amherst. It is the 
same copy which at the Rev. William Makellar sale, 



'On Haddon's revision, see the present writer's The Book of Common 
Prayer among the Nations of the World (London, 1914), pp. 31-34. 
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December 7, 1898, No. 2429, sold for £3.17.6. The 
earmarks of the Makellar copy, viz., title leaf and upper 
right-hand corner of next leaf, most skilfully mended, 
are there; but every indication as to Makellar 's ownership 
or that of any of his predecessors is wanting. These are 
but a few of many similar cases. 

This custom of some large book collectors of rebind- 
ing early, rare books, thus destroying every indication of 
former ownership and actually obUterating the whole 
past history of the individual copy, unpresses true lovers 
of books and conscientious bibliographers as vandalism 
and shows that these "great" book collectors are more 
interested in sumptuous modem bindings than in the 
preservation of the historic and mdividual character of 
early, rare, and in some cases unique, books. It is, 
likewise, one of the lamentable defects in many of the fine, 
printed catalogues of these collectors that the provenance 
of such volumes is, in no case, indicated, thus depriving 
students of the history of bibliography of the opportimity 
to identify them with, or distinguish them from, copies 
mentioned and described in earUer catalogues and bib- 
Uographical manuals or referred to in other quarters. 

As a lover of books, early and rare, and a student of 
their migration from one coUector to another, from one 
private library to another, distant at times thousands of 
mfles from their original resting-place and domicile, I 
beg leave to protest most emphatically against such 
barbarous treatment of old friends and earnestly to 
beseech collectors of books to whom these lines may 
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appeal to avoid eradicating by new, fancy rebinding 
the history of early and rare books, of which, as a rule 
only a very few copies are known to have survived the 
wreck of time and the ravages of dust and the bookworm. 
These siunptuous modem morocco bindings of early 
books have always left upon me an impression similar 
to that made by the presentation of venerable persons 
dressed in the habiliments of youths of seventeen. 

That there are now, and that there have always been, 
exceptions among book collectors, men who have treated 
early and rare books in their possession as real and per- 
sonal friends and not merely as show-pieces in splendid 
covers for their own aggrandizement and the superficial 
admiration of friends and visitors, constitutes a happy 
feature to true lovers of books and is known to the readers 
of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
None, to my knowledge, have surpassed in the safe and 
sane treatment of early and rare books the late Josiah 
Henry Benton, LL.D. 

Mr. Benton was bom in 1843 ^^^ ^^ February 6, 
191 7. He was a trustee of the Boston PubKc Library 
for twenty years and for nearly nine years the president 
of the board. At his death, Mr. Benton bequeathed to 
the Library his splendid collection of Books of Common 
Prayer and other liturgical books, and books printed by 
John Baskerville, in addition to the provisional bequest of 
a large amount of money, the largest gift in all the history 
of the Boston Public Library, amoimting to more than 
two million dollars. Of this amount one-half of the net 
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income is to be applied to the ptirchase of books desirable 
for scholarly research and use; the other half to be held 
as an accumulating fund, to be invested and reinvested, 
until the total amount thereof shall be two million dollars, 
this total amount to be applied either in the enlargement 
of the present central library building, or to the construc- 
tion of another central library building in such part of 
the city as may be then most desirable for the accommo- 
dation of the people of Boston.' 

But it is not with Dr. Benton as the great benefactor 
of the Boston Public Library that we are just now con- 
cerned, but with the sane and sagacious treatment of 
early and rare, in a few cases imique, books in his litiirgi- 
cal collection. To this I desire to call the attention of all 
lovers and collectors of books, their advisers, and libra- 
rians. 

Now, someone may ask, how came Mr. Benton to 
make a collection of Prayer Books, in which, as his friends 
knew, he took only an antiquarian and legal interest ? 

Some years before the death of Bishop Henry Codman 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Benton spent a summer in Eiirope. 
While staying in London, Mrs. Benton saw a finely 
printed copy of the first issue of the Caroline revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, a large folio, with wide 
margins. It pleased her, and Mr. Benton bought the 
copy. Returning home on the same steamer with Bishop 



'The portrait of Dr. Benton, which appears as the frontispiece of this 
issue, is used through the courtesy of the editors of Bostania, the official organ 
of Boston University. 
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Potter, Mr. Benton showed him the copy he had bought, 
and the Bishop, knowing that his friend was a great lover 
of books, suggested to him that he make a collection of 
prayer books and related litiirgies. 

At first Mr. Benton bought rather promiscuously, 
most of his purchases being from the former Bishop 
Gott library. When I became acquainted with him, 
in 1907, his collection amoimted to not more than a 
himdred Books of Common Prayer and works relating to 
them.' Within three years the collection grew to 397 
books and pamphlets, as the first edition of my catalogue 
of the collection shows.* After the first edition of the 
catalogue had been printed, Mr. Benton and the present 
writer endeavored to fill, from time to time, any apparent 
gaps so that it might be possible to present a harmonious 
and almost complete historical catalogue of the origin 
and growth of the Book of Common Prayer and related 
litiu'gies. Many an evening I spent examining catalogue 
upon catalogue, looking for some literary liturgical 
"nugget," to fill gaps still existing. And once, I am 
convinced, I caught one of the shrewdest book-dealers 
napping, when, after a long search for another book, I 
happened to see in Ludwig Rosenthal's catalogue, 
Protestantische Theologies a copy of the Brandenbiu-g- 



> See the Catalogue of SdecUd EdUions of ike Book of Common Prayer Both 
EngHsk and American, Boston, published by the trustees of the Public Libiaiy, 
1907. 

' Tke Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected witk Its Origin and 
Growtk. Boston. Privately printed (By D. B. Updike, the Merrymount 
Press). 1910. vi, 84 pp. 9iX6i in., in 8s. 
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Niimberg Kirchen-Ordnung of 1533, offered for 60 
marks. Realizing the influence of this Lutheran service 
book upon the First Edwardine Liturgy of 1549, 1 urged 
Mr. Benton to secure the book inunediately. When the 
copy reached here, it proved to be a well-preserved, 
tall copy, scarcely trmuned, in the origmal and con- 
temporary binding of wooden covers, with heavy pig- 
skin back, brass clasps, and pigskin guide tabs. It was, 
as stated, in excellent preservation and, at the price 
asked for it, can almost be considered a present. 
Quandoqtte hotms dormitat Homerus could well be applied 
here to the shrewd and usually wide-awake Munich 
antiquary. 

In the year 1790 the book belonged to "Fr. Niv. 
Abbas 1790," i.e. Frater Nivardus Schlimbach, last and 
most learned Abbot of Bildhausen, Cistercian Abbey in 
Lower Franconia, Germany. He evidently thought 
highly of the book, for the same hand wrote just below 
the main title the words: "editio rarissima, vid: Bauer, 
Bibliotheca, " a great tribute by a Roman Catholic 
dignitary to an ultra-Protestant publication. Contrast 
now this copy, in original contemporary binding, with a 
copy listed in the Amherst Catalogue (London, 1908), 
p. loi. No. 517; bound in modern black morocco with 
blind stamped ornaments, gilt edges, formerly the 
property of Lord Crawford. It was bought in by 
Ridge for £20. 10. The modem binding presupposes at 
least one, if not more, earlier bindings, and at each 
new binding the book was presumably trimmed more or 
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less. Can there be a comparison between this sumptu- 
ously boimd copy and the Benton copy for any true 
lover of books, aside from the enormous difference in 
price paid for them ? 

Mr. Benton not only collected Books of Common 
Prayer but made also a study of them, especially from the 
legal point of view, as is amply shown in his short, 
comprehensive treatise,' printed in 1910. 

The second, final edition of the catalogue, prepared 
in 1914, registered 685 books and pamphlets.* The 
collection was by this time quite complete and afforded 
a continuous historic study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Book of Conmaon Prayer. There was 
lacking only a copy of the first edition of the Elizabethan 
revision of 1559. The only copy known likely to be in 
the market within a reasonable time was the one in the 
Huth library. A year before the death of Mr. Quaritch, 
Jr., Mr. Benton gave him, in my presence, carte blanche^ 
to buy for him the Huth copy when up for sale. Unfortu- 
nately both had died when the portion of the Huth 
library containing that particular copy was put upon the 
market. I urged the bujdng of the book at any price 
it should bring, reminding the authorities of Mr. Benton's 
oft-repeated statement that this copy would roimd out 



* The Book of Common Prayer, Its Origin and Growth. Boston. Privately 
printed. (By D. B. Updike, the Menymount Press.) 1910. (i), Ixviii, 
pp. 9iX6i in., in Ss. 

* The Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected with Its Origin and 
Growth, Second edition. Boston. Privately printed. (By D. B. Updike, 
the Merrymount Press.) 1914. viii, (i), 142 pp. 9tX6{ in., in 8s. 
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the collection which he had so generously bequeathed to 
the library. Notwithstanding, a bid was sent amounting 
to little more than one-half of the price the book finally 
brought, when it was purchased for Mr. Henry E. Hxmt- 
ington, of California.* Thus was lost a golden, a rare, 
opportunity to round out a splendid collection bequeathed 
to this library by its greatest benefactor whose oft- 
repeated statement as to the value of the book for the com- 
pletion of the collection was well known. Will the time 
ever come when the authorities of our public libraries will 
listen in special cases to those who have made a specialty 
along certain lines rather than to those who have but a 
general knowledge of second-hand book values and trade ? 
Were I a follower of Sir Oliver Lodge, I would feign have 
listened, at the time, for the well-known voice of the late 
owner of the Benton liturgical collection, giving expression 
to his disappointment and resentment in no uncertain 
tone and words, of which, like few mortals, he was a past 
master. 

That quality rather than quantity is after all the 
proper standard by which the value of a library should 
be determined* was Mr. Benton's principle in the acquire- 
ment of this collection. He never bought an imperfect 
or a mutilated copy, with the exception of perhaps only 
one, a Salisbury primer of 1538. The original owner of 



'See my article ''Elizabethan Prayer Books of 1559'' in the Anglican 
Theological Review, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 310-313, December, 1918. 

* G. W. Cole, Book-Collectors as Benefactors of Public LibrarieSy Chicago^ 

191S, p. 32. 
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this lay-folks' prayer book, soon after the Reformation, 
when the zeal for "the new religion" was most intense, 
struck out with pen and ink the prayers which referred 
to the Virgin Mary, and prayers for the dead. He like- 
wise cut out a niunber of pages. The crossing out of so 
many sentences and whole prayers in this copy is also 
explained as a result of the Act of Parliament in 1549-50 
(Statutes 3 and 4 Edw. VI, cap. 10) : "for the abolishinge 
and puttinge awaye of diuerse Bookes and Images." 
It provided that any person might use any prymer, 
in English or Latin, set forth by the late king, "so that 
the sentences of Invocations or Prayer to Saintes in the 
same prymers be blotted or clerelye put out of the 
same. "' 

On the other hand, it was not the habit of Mr. Benton 
to refuse buying a rare book because of the shabby con- 
dition of its binding, as has been the case with many book 
collectors. A complete text was the chief prerequisite, 
all else of secondary importance. Mr. Benton exemplified 
the true antiquarian spirit in that not one of the early 
and rare copies in his collection, even in case the binding 
was in more or less dilapidated condition, received a 
modem, sumptuous binding. 

In order to preserve the historic character and the 
identity of these books, he had caused every rare book 
belonging to this portion of his large and valuable library 
to be put into specially made cases of the finest and most 



* See, also, W. K. Clay, Private Prayers of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
pp. vii-viii. 
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durable morocco leather, with an inner, additional 
cover lined with asbestos, thus not only protecting the 
book itself against dust, heat, and smoke, but preserving, 
also, thereby, all the information as to former ownership, 
which, as we all know, is usually to be found on the inside 
of the covers or on the flyleaf, so often likewise destroyed 
in your siunptuous modern rebinding. 

The outer cases are of three sizes only, viz., folio, 
quarto, and royal octavo; the inner cover fits exactly 
aroimd the book. Whatever space there is between outer 
and inner case is filled in by additional layers of leather 
or wooden blocks, also covered with kather. Thus the 
whole collection, the backs of the cases being handsomely 
and uniformly lettered, creates a most harmonious impres- 
sion. 

This truly antiquarian treatment of early and rare 
books may appear to some readers and even to collectors 
an unnecessary idiosyncracy; but to the careful bibliog- 
rapher the data thus preserved in many cases are of 
great interest and importance, assisting often in the 
identification of copies in his possession or care with 
copies in other quarters of which he has heard or read. 

A few references to the many instances in the Benton 
collection will, I trust, illustrate sufficiently and prove the 
reasonableness of my plea and contention. 

The copy of the first issue of the First Edwardine 
liturgy, of March 7, 1549, was acquired in 19 10 from the 
library of the late Colonel Thomas of Philadelphia, who 
had bought it through Quaritch at the sale of the library of 
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the late Bishop John Gott, by Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, March 20 and 21, 1908. On the back of the front 
cover is the following note written by William Gott, 
father of the late bishop: "This book belonged to Lord 
Crewe Bp. of Durham, time of Chas. 2. and descended to 
Lord Alvanley. At his death, his library was sold and I 
bought this vol. : the opposite leaf was the fly leaf of the 
old binding & is in the handwriting of the Bp. " William 
Gott bought the book in 1858 (Alvanley sale. No. 294), 
bound up with a liturgy of Elizabeth, and one of James L 
Gott had the books bound separately in 1858 by F. 
Bedford. 

The note by Bishop Crewe reads: "N.B. This is so 
great a cxuiosity I apprehend ye value of it at least Ten 
Guineas. ^' 

Nathaniel Crew, third Baron Crew of Stene (1633- 
1722), was bishop of Durham from 1674 to 1722. Though 
twice married the bishop had no children, and at his 
death the barony of Crew became extinct. Richard 
Pepper Arden, Baron Alvanley (1745-1804), was lord 
chief justice of the Conmion Pleas. He was called to 
the House of Lords as Baron Alvanley, Cheshire, the 
title being derived from his brother's estate.' William 
Gott bought the book from the estate of the third baron, 
who died, childless, in 1857. 

Whether the book was inherited by Bishop Crew or 
bought by him cannot be ascertained. It must have 



'"The life of Lord Alvanley," in William C. Townsend, The Lives of 
Twdve Eminent Judges, Vol. i, pp. 1 29-161. London, 1846. 
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been originally a large-margin copy which was consider- 
ably trimmed when boimd up with the other liturgies 
mentioned above. There are many brief manuscript 
notes and remarks, written on the margin, below and 
especially above the printed text in an early sixteenth- 
century hand and spelling. The contents and character 
of these notes point to a clergyman as their writer and 
owner of the book. When the book was bound up with 
the other hturgies, perhaps at the order of the Bishop 
of Durham, many of these brief comments were almost 
completely cut away by the trimming the book imderwent 
at that time. 

A copy of the Whitchurch edition of the Second 
Edwardine Prayer Book, dated 1552, was bought from 
Ellis of London, dealer in rare books, manuscripts, and 
prints, in 1910. Ellis had bought it through Quaritch, at 
an auction sale of Christie, Manson & Woods, December 
17, 1907. It contains the two rare leaves of "An Acte for 
the Uniformitie of Common Prayer," lacking in most of 
the few copies known. There are two book plates on the 
back of the flyleaf, the one reading Scrope Berdmore, 
S.T.P. Coll. Mert. Custos, 1790; the other, Henry C. 
Compton, Esq., Manor House, Lyndhurst. 

The Rev. Scrope Berdmore entered Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1762, aged about 15. He was warden of his 
college from 1790 until his death in 18 10. In 1796 he 
was also vice-chanceUor, the last of the long list of vice- 
chancellors. Henry Combe Compton, eldest son of 
John Compton, of the Manor House of Minestead, 
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Lindhurst, Hants, was bom in 1789 and matriculated at 
Merton College in 1806. He probably acquired the book 
upon the death of the warden of his college, after whom his 
third son, the Rev. Berdmore Compton, M.A., Oxon, 
was named. Berdmore Compton was prebendary of 
St. Paul's and some time vicar of All Saints Church, 
Margaret Street, London, W. He died in 1896. From 
his estate the copy was bought by Ellis. 

A handsome edition of the Liturgy, printed by Chris- 
topher Barker, in 1581, was bought from the library of 
the late Rev. J. H. Dent, Manor House, Hallaton, 
England, at a sale by Hodgson & Co., January 24, 
191 1. The book belonged originally to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, whose autograph is at the top of the first of the 
three title pages. Denton, Yorkshire, was inherited by 
him in right of his mother. He was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1576 and died in 1599. His wife, Dorothy, 
was the daughter of George Gale, Esq., of Asham Grange. 
Sir Thomas, at one time of his life, must have given the 
book to his wife, for the reverse of the title-page of the 
Psalms, in this copy, has. the manuscript lines: "This 
booke aperteinith to the Ladie Dorothy fairfax of 
Denton." Their oldest son. Sir Thomas, afterward 
first Lord of Fairfax, was bom in 1560 and died in 1640. 
The younger son was Edward Fairfax, who died in 1635, 
the poet and translator of Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, to whom he dedicated his 
translation of Tasso, Edward was known as a most 
zealous adherent of the Church of England. It is quite 
probable that the Prayer Book became the property of 
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Edward. On the death of the queen and the accession of 
James, the sovereign's name was changed with pen and 
ink in the Litany which begins on Sig. B ii, obverse, and 
extends to Sig. B v, reverse. On Sig. B ii, reverse, the 
same person who had changed the name of the sovereign 
wrote the marginal note : 

"l^^She is deade and yet she lines: for one deathe 
two Lifes God geues | here on earthe in memorey: ther 
m heuen in endlesse glorie. | tho she semd to rayne alone: 
yet he wch owes of Thrones the Throne, | did sway his 
septer in hir hand; and blest w*^ peace and welth hir 
land I she was, she is his handmaid f ayre : then Englandes 
quene now heuens cohare. Fa.;'' 

Sir Thomas, prosaic and strong partisan of James I, 
would scarce have penned such lines. The book, there- 
fore, was in aU probabiHty the property of his younger 
brother, Edward. 

An interesting edition of the Prayer Book is the Black- 
Letter Folio of 1636, printed by Robert Barker and by 
the Assignes of lohn BiU. The copy of this edition in 
the Benton collection was likewise bought by Hodgson 
& Co., at the sale of the library of the late Rev. J. H. 
Dent. It was originally the property of WiUiam Juxon, 
of Little Compton, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
arms with gilt panels are on the front and back cover. 
The binding, therefore, dates shortly after 1660. He 
died Jime 4, 1663. 

I mentioned above the Salisbury primer of 1538 as 
the only imperfect and mutilated book in the Benton 
collection. Of this prymer, "imprynted at Rowen, by 
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Nicholas Le Roux for Franchoys Regnault, M.D. xxxviii/' 
only four copies beside the Benton copy can be traced, 
viz., (i) the British Museum (C. 35b. 12) in a very 
fragmentary condition; (2) the Cambridge University 
Library, Henry Bradshaw's bequest; (3) Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, apparently the John Fuller Russell copy, sold 
June, 1885; and (4) the Marsh Library, Dublin, Lreland 
(see Royal Irish Academy, ProceedingSy Series 3, Vol. 
4, p. 426). Not one of these copies is perfect, for the 
reason, imdoubtedly, mentioned above. 

The Benton copy was bought at the Lord Amherst 
sale. The front incover has the bookplate of Burton- 
Constable reading: "Burton Constable | Library | Edward 
Constable." Lord Amherst bought the book at the 
Biuton-Constable sale, Saturday, June 29, 1889. The 
library, located at Burton-Constable township in York- 
shire, England, was collected principally by Cuthbert 
Constable, M.D., an antiquary of no mean repute who 
died in 1747. The collecting was continued by William 
Constable, his son, who died in 1791. The whole estate 
and the library were inherited by Sir Thomas Hugh 
Clifford Constable (1762-1823). 

On the flyleaf of the book is written: "bought at 

S D 

Mussel's Sale at Langford's in 1766 for X"-/." S and 
D manifestly stand for shilling and pence. K, the 
tenth letter of the alphabet and f the sixth, indicate the 
price the book brought in 1766 as ios-6d. Above 
this note in the right-hand upper comer we read "E. 
Mu .... I 1750," the rest of the name being cut off. 
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It is evidently to be restored to "E[benezer] Mussel [ of 
Bethnal Green]." Abraham Langford (171 1-74) was a 
pla3nvright of some reputation and one of the best known 
London auctioneers. In 1748 he succeeded "the great 
Mr. Cock," i.e., Christopher, or "Auctioneer" Cock, 
at the auction rooms in the northeast comer of the Piazza, 
Covent Garden. The sale of Mussel's library took place 
on May 30, 1766. 

The most interesting book in the Benton collection 
from the point of view of the present article is a collection 
of six Savoy Conference docmnents, gathered by Thomas 
Case, one of the Presbyterian commissioners to the 
Conference in 1661. The history of the book is as 
follows: In 1743 the copy was bought by Edward Leeds, 
in whose handwriting these lines are found on the obverse 
side of the first flyleaf: "The contents are on the next 
leaf. This Volume was collected by the Reverend 
Mr. Tho* Case, one of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster in 1648 and one of the commissioners appointed by 
his Majestye to revise the Book of Conmion Prayer in 
1 66 1. Mr. Case's wife's Daughter by a former Husband 
married Dr. Hawes, a physitian in London, whose son 
the Reverend Mr. Tho* Hawes, Rector of Croxton in 
Cambridgeshire dying in 1743, 1 purchased it of his widow 
among some other books of her late Husband. 

Edward Leeds 

Croxton Septr. 27, 1743-" 

Thomas Case (i 598-1682) was a Presbyterian divine 
of great prominence. He was married August 8, 1637, 
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to Anne, daughter of Oswald Modey of Ancoats, Man- 
chester, and widow of Robert Booth, of Salford, whose 
family had been for generations most prominent. In 
1641 he became rector of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk 
Street, London. Here he remained imtil 1649. His 
resentment against the late Episcopal government was 
very deep and lasting, and was emphasized in every one 
of his writings. Later he became rector of the great 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, beyond Holbom, whence 
he was ejected in 1662, upon his refusal to subscribe to 
the requirements of the Act of Uniformity. The same 
treatment was awarded to about two thousand Pres- 
byterian ministers whose lives were shortly afterward 
written by Edmimd Calamy, the yoimger. Most of 
these men, however, had been intruded into the benefices 
of ejected Anglican clergy, who were seldom given the 
opportunity to conform to non-conformity.' 

To Dr. William Hawes, Case dedicated his best-known 
work, Mount Pisgahj in 1670. 

Edward Leeds (1685-1758) was a serjeant-at-law. 
He was admitted to the Inner Temple in 17 10; called to 
the bar in Jime, 17 18, and attained eminence as a case 
lawyer. During his vacations he lived mainly on his 

' See John Walker (1674-1747). An attempt toward recovering an account 
of the numbers and sufferings of the clergy of the Church of England^ in the late 
times of the Grand Rebellion: occasioned by the ninth chapter (now the second 
volume) of Dr. Calamy* s Abridgment of the Life of Mr. Baxter. London: 
Printed by W. S. for J. Nicholson. 1714. (3), ii, (17) 436 pp. 35cm., in 2s. 
Geoffrey Buhner Tatham. Dr. John Walker and the sufferings of the clergy. 
Cambridge. Tlie University Press, 191 1 . vii (i), 429 pp. (Cambridge Histori- 
cal Essajrs, No. 20.) 19 cm., in 8s. 
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estate at Croxton. He was a great lover of antiquity 
and a collector of books. It is probable that the binding 
of the collection of documents, in old English blue 
morocco, with gilt tooling and edges, was executed after 
it was purchased by Leeds in 1743. His eldest son, 
Edward Leeds, was bom in 1728. He died, munarried, 
in 1803. After his death his father's library was appar- 
ently sold at auction. 

The next owner of the book was Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes, whose beautifid gilt book label adorns the center 
of the front inside cover. Sykes was bom in 1771. 
At the death of his father he became third baronet of 
Sledmere, in Yorkshire. He was a famous bibliophile 
and possessed one of the finest libraries in England. 
His personal memorandum, showing that he had entered 
this book in his catalogue, appears at the top of the in- 
side cover: "Cat V 2 P 729 MMS Sledmere.'! A cata- 
logue of his library was prepared by Henry John Todd- 
Todd, the well-known editor of Milton's works, was 
bom in 1763 and died in 1845. For some time he was 
curate and canon in Canterbury Cathedral, and later 
rector of Setrington, Yorkshire. He was a zealous student 
of rare books and manuscripts. Sykes died in 1823. 
His library was sold in May and June, 1824. A note 
opposite the catalogue entry quoted above refers to this 
sale: "Sir M. Sykes's Sale pt IH no 229:2.2.0; (commis- 
sions, etc.) 6s = a total of 2.8.0." 

From Sykes's library the book passed into that of 
Richard Heber, indicated by the book stamp, "Bibliotheca 
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Heberiana," on the front page of the first flyleaf. 
Heber (1773-1833) was a haM brother of Bishop Reginald 
Heber (i 783-1826) and was a well-known book collector. 
The catalogue of his immense library is published in 12 
parts, 1834-36; 8vo. The sale of his books extended 
from April 10, 1834, to February 22, 1837. Our book was 
bought by Robert Daly (i 783-1872), Bishop of Cashel 
and Waterford, an eminent leader of the evangelical 
wing of the Church of England. His valuable library 
included a fine collection of Bibles and Prayer Books. 
This portion was sold at auction, June 25, 1858; and the 
proceeds were applied to benevolent purposes. To this 
sale refers a statement on the obverse of the back fly- 
leaf, left-hand upper comer, viz., "A.S.X. Bp. of Cashels 
sale. No. 330.1858." The copy was sold by Sotheby 
for £5.12.' and bought by William (Jott, the father 
of John Gott, the Bishop of Truro. His bookplate 
and name are pasted on the inside front cover beneath 
that of Sykes. From Bishop Gott's library it was bought 
by Mr. Benton at the sale at Sotheby's, March 21, 1908. 
Had Dr. Benton followed the custom of many well- 
known English and American book collectors, and had 
he reboimd his books in siunptuous modem morocco 
bindings, most of the history of the transmission of these 
books would have been destroyed, and they would only 
be known to future generations of students as the Benton 
copies in the Boston Public Library. His sane and 



'See, also, Lowndes, A Bibliographer* s Manual , London, 1865. Vol. 
4, page 1948, col. 2. 
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sagacious method of incasing all these books without 
rebinding them has saved their history and individu- 
ality. 

The few illustrations given above, which could be 
greatly augmented, will, I hope, have shown the desira- 
bility and the importance of saving every indication, 
even the apparently most insignificant, of former owner- 
ship on the part of collectors and buyers of early printed 
and otherwise rare copies of books and pamphlets. Let 
not the history of the transmission of such copies be 
destroyed by rebinding. The shabbiest cover and fly- 
leaf, with notes, book labels, and other indications of 
former ownership, be they ever so scanty and, at first 
glance, unintelligible, will be dearer to the true antiquary 
and the conscientious bibliographer than a row of simiptu- 
ously rebound books, delightfxil only to the proud owner 
and the superficial admiring visitor, but an eyesore and 
bitter disappointment to him who considers books entitled 
to personal individuality as much as his own self. 

And, therefore, I beg collectors and lovers of these 
old friends, I beseech advisers, librarians, and bibliog- 
raphers, engrave upon the tablets of your memory, and 
teach to your colleagues and assistants, present and future, 
the so often neglected injunction: save the historical 
character of books and pamphlets, owned by you, or 
intrusted to your care ! Let all data remain in books ! Yea 

Maneant sua data libellis ! 



BODLErS UBRARIAN, EMERITUS 

PALCONER MADAN, M.A., was bom in 1851 and 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford. He entered 
Brasenose College in 1870, was elected a Fellow six 
years later, and in 1880 succeeded Ingram By water as 
Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. During his 
period of ofl&ce as Sub-Librarian Mr Madan was chiefly 
engaged in cataloguing manuscripts, four volumes of his 
Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library being published between the years 1895 ^tnd 1906. 
From 1889 to 1913 he held the appointment of University 
Lecturer in Mediaeval Palaeography. 

Mr. Madan succeeded E. W. B. Nicholson as Bodley's 
Librarian in June, 191 2, and from that time devoted 
himself wholly to administrative work, which at first 
centered roxmd the extensive rearrangements of library 
collections due to the building of the Underground Book- 
store between the Bodleian and the Radcliffe Camera. 

Among his more notable activities mention should be 
made of the Bodleian Quarterly Record^ which he founded 
with a view to publishing a list of chief accessions and 
interesting persons in the work and progress of the 
Library. He also with characteristic energy organized 
in 1916 the most important and extensive exhibition 
of Shakespeariana held in Great Britain in connection 
with the tercentenary of Shakespeare's death. 

148 
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In the annals of the Library Mr. Madan's period of 
office as Bodley's Librarian will be notable for the splendid 
gifts from Dr. Paget Toynbee of Italian books, from 
Mr. Edmund Backhouse of Chinese books, and for the 
Bywater bequest. 

Wide as Mr. Madan's reputation is as a palaeographer 
it is still wider as a bibliographer. His first biblio- 
graphical work was The Fight at Dame Europa's School. 
In 1895 the first volume of his chief work, The Oxford 
PresSy appeared. Mr. Madan's monograph on The 
Gresleys of Drakelowe, with which family he is connected 
on his mother's side, is a monument to his patient and 
accurate methods of historical research. 

In 1909 Mr. Madan was appointed Sandars Reader 
in Bibliography at the University of Cambridge, and 
was elected President of the Library Association for 
1914-15. 

WORKS OF FALCONER MADAN 

Date. 

Bibliography of the "Fight at Dame Europa*s School" 1882. 

Bibliography of Sacheverell 1884. 

Edited: H. Bradshaw, Half Century of Notes of John 

Dome 1886. 

Why we believe the Gospels to contain genuine his- 
tory (Oxford House papers) 1889-90. 

Oxford. A subject and alphabetical index. (Not 

published.) 1887. 

List of the Oxford city records 1887. 

Rough list of manuscript materials relating to the 

history of Oxford 1887. 
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DaU. 

Edited: A century of the Phoenix common room, 
Brasenose College 1 786-1886 

Bodleian lending 1888. 

{With W. E. Buckley.) The Brasenose calendar. 

[With supplement, 1889] 1888. 

The Brazen Nose. (Quatercentenary monographs, 

Vni) 1888-89. 

Edited: Stuart papers. 2 vols. (Roxburghe Club) . 1889. 

Books in manuscript 1893. 

Early Oxford Press. (Oxford Hist. Soc.) Reissued 

as Vol. I of Oxford Books, 2 vols. . 1895-1912. 

A summary catalogue of Western MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library. Vols. 3-6 1895-1906. 

Bibliographical list of printed works of Dr. Pusey . 1897. 

The Gresleys of Drakelowe 1899. 

A chart of Oxford printing '1468 -1900. (2 issues) 1904. 

The Daniel Press. Wausau, Wisconsin . . 1904. 

Obituary: Albert Watson. (Oxford Magazine) 1904. 

The original Bodleian copy of the first folio of 
Shakespere. (With S. Gibson and G. M, R, 
TurbeU. 3 issues) iQOS- 

The Oxford University Press, a brief account. 

[2 issues] 1908. 

[Parts of the Oxford Historical Society's publica- 
tions.] 

Brasenose College. Quatercentenary monographs, 

I, II,Vin 1909. 

EdUed (WithG.H.Wakeling): The Brazen Nose. 

Vols. I- 1909, &c. 

[Miscellaneous contributions to bibliographical and 
other publications.] 



MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

HELD AT ASBURY PARK. NEW JERSEY. 
JUNE 25, 1 91 9 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the New 
Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, at half past two 
o'clock on June 25, 1919, with the President, George Watson 
Cole, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: 

President's Address, Bibliographical Ghosts^ by George Watson 
Cole, Librarian of the Henry E. Huntington Library, New York 
City. 

Bibliography of the War, by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian 
of Princeton University. 

Maneant sua daia libellis; a Protest and a Plea, by William 
Muss-Amolt, of the Boston Public Library. 

Speeches of Daniel Webster, by CliflFord Blake Clapp, of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library. 

Mr. Clapp's paper, of which he presented only a summary, is 
printed in the preceding number of the Society's Papers; the 
others appear in the present number. 

Mr. Azariah S. Root, Librarian of OberUn College, read a 
brief account of the career of Falconer Madan, Esq., who recently 
retired from the post of Bodley's Librarian at Oxford, prepared 
for the Society by Mr. Gibson of the Bodleian Library. Upon 
Mr. Root's motion it was voted that a conMnittee consisting of 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Winship be instructed to send to Mr. Madan 
an expression of the Society's appreciation of his services to 
bibUography and his unfailing courtesy and generous assistance 
to those engaged in bibliographical researches. 
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Mr. George Parker Winship, Librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection, Harvard University Library, reported for the 
Committee on the Census of Iticunabula, that the printing* of the 
Census was completed in December, 191 8. The Introduction, 
List of Contributors, and Addenda of titles received too late for 
inclusion in the proper place were in the hands of the printers, 
and it was hoped to issue the completed work during the summer. 

Mr. Cedric Chivers, of Bath, England, spoke informally in 
conmient on Dr. Muss-Amolt's paper, and gave interesting informa- 
tion concerning the ways in which a skilful binder can preserve 
the covering of old volumes. He particularly condemned the 
practice of dressing rare old books in bright-colored three-quarters 
Morocco leather, and described the method by which translucent 
vellum has been used to protect original covers, not only preserving 
the old material but retaining the notes or marks on the covers, 
which are frequently of importance in tracing the provenance of a 
copy. Mr. Chivers explained how these bindings came to be made, 
and his own discovery of the method of treating the material which 
makes them possible. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, of Boston, presented 
his report, which is printed herewith. 

Mr. William Dawson Johnston for the Committee to Nominate 
Officers reported the names, as given below, and, a ballot having 
been cast, they were unanimously elected: 

President: George Watson Cole. 

Vice-Presidents: George P. Winship, J. C. M. Hanson. 

Secretary: Augustus H. Shearer. 

Treasurer: Frederick W. Faxon. 

Councilors: George A. Plimpton, to serve in the place of 
Henry Morse Stephens, deceased, imtil 1920. Worthington 
Chauncy Ford, to serve until 1923. 

Henry O. Severance, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
, JULY 1918 TO JUNE 1919 

The Bibliographical Society of America has, at the present 
time, 186 members in good standing, of whom 6 are new members 
since the last report. There are also 8 life members and i honor- 
ary member, making 195 in all. German and Austrian members 
are not reckoned this year. 

We have, since our last report, dropped 3 members for non- 
payment of dues, and 4 members have resigned, namely, R. H. 
Dodd, Charles H. Brown, E. C. Hills, and F. H. Severance. 

The payment of 1919 dues is more nearly complete at this 
time than usual, there being only 8 of our members at present 
unpaid for the current year. 

I append report covering the year from July i, 1918, to June 

30, 1919: 

Receipts 

July-December, 191 8 

Balance on hand July i, 1918 $294.81 

Membership dues, 1918 24.00 

Interest on deposit, July-December, 

1918 4.65 

University of Chicago Press: 

Sales of publications, January- 
June, 1918 58 . 75 

Sales of publications, July-De- 
cember, 1918 52 . 26 

H. S. White, pa)anent toward Fiske 

Memorial 129 . 20 

$563-67 

January-June, 1919 

Dues 1919 (including several for 1918, 
and the sale of one back niunber 
to a member) 561 .40 

Interest on deposit, January-Jime, 1919 . . 5.15 

566.55 

$1,130.22 
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EXPENDITUKES 

July-December, 1918 

University of Chicago Press: 

Addressing, mailing, etc., publica- 
tions 29. 54 

Papers, vol. 12, no. 3-4 426.62 

S456.16 

January^June, 1919 

Addressing bills to members, postage, etc. . . 10 . 50 

Exchange on checks 20 

10.70 

466.86 
Balance in bank (State Street Trust 

Co., Boston) 663.36 

$1,130.22 

Life-Membesship Fund 

Principal 

(For use only on Publications, not on regular Papers) 

Balanceonhand July i, 1918 S368.52 

No receipts 

No expenditures 

Balance on hand June 30, 1919 (Brook- 
line Savings Bank) $368 . 52 

$368.52 

Interest 

(Applicable to regular expenses of the Society) 

Balance onhand July i, 1918 52 . 56 

Accrued interest to June 30, 1919 15 . 18 

67.74 

No expenditures 

Balance on hand June 30, 1919 (Brook- 
line Savings Bank) 67 . 74 67 . 74 

67.74 

Total 436.26 

Respectfully submitted 

F. W. Faxon, Treasurer 



NOTES OF BOOKS AND WORKERS 

Hail and Farewell. — ^When those who go abroad to study 
in libraries get to England once more, they will miss the two most 
familiar faces. At Oxford, Falconer Madan is no longer Bodley's 
Librarian, and at the British Musemn Mr. Barwick has been suc- 
ceeded as Keeper of Printed Books by Alfred W. Pollard. 

George F. Barwick entered the service of the Museum in 1879. 
In 1900 he became Superintendent of the Reading Room, where 
he had already established himself in the grateful affection not 
alone of those Americans who frequent that foxmt wherein the 
makers of books seek perpetual youth. Since 1914 he has guided, 
and guarded, the Library as Keeper. His administration is, and 
it is profoundly to be hoped may always be, unique in the two 
things which have chiefly worried him during these five years — 
Zeppelin bombs and war-time officials seeking deskroom. The 
former undoubtedly caused more anxiety, but the annoyance, as 
well as actual damage, caused by the latter cannot yet be appraised. 

This Society is under obligations to Mr. Gibson of the Bodleian 
staff for the memorandum on Mr. Madan's work printed on a 
preceding page, which was read at the annual meeting. There 
is an account in No. 22 of the Bodleian Quarterly Record of the 
election of his successor. Dr. A. E. Cowley, who was ceremonially 
inducted into his chair of office with a Latin speech, on Jime 24. 
In a University oration on the following day Mr. Madan was 
referred to as "custos summus, libronmi amator, antiquitatis 
helluo, reliquiarum Oxoniensium auctor religiosissimus, con- 
servator fidelissimus. " He has taken a study at the Bodleian 
and "is almost as regular in attendance as before, busily con- 
tinuing his work on the history of Oxford printing. " 



A Mohawk Saint. — In the Edward E. Ayer collection at 
the Newberry Library there is a little, imperfect, vellmn-covered 
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volume which was picked up in a second-hand bookstore in Chicago 
for a sum so small as to be negligible. It lacks the title-page, one 
preliminary leaf, and fifteen pages of the text. It is a Spanish 
translation of P. Pierre Cholenec's account of the life of Catherine 
Tekakwitha, the "Indian saint" or "Lily of the Mohawks," 
and was published in Mexico in 1724. It is entered in Beristain 
under the name of Juan Hurtasum as follows: "La Gracia triim- 
fante en la Vida de Catarina Tegacovita, India Iroquesa, y en las 
de otras de su Nadon. Imp. en M£gico por Hogal, 1724." 
The "Aprobacion" contains the following: "Escrita en francos 
por el Padre Francisco Colonec, de la sagrada Compania de Jesus, 
y traducida en castellano por el R. P. Juan de Vrtassum de la 
misma Compania. " 

The title appears under Urtassum in Dr. Nicolas Le6n's Bib- 
liografia Mexicana del Sigh xvm, Part I, 1902, No. 956, and as 
No. 2772 in Jos6 Toribio Medina's La Imprenta en Mexico, 1909. 
Neither gives the location of a copy, but as Medina has the line- 
endings, he or one of his correspondents had presumably seen it. 

The French original was first published in "Lettres ^difiantes 
et curieuses, 6crites des missions 6trangeres." These "Lettres" 
were translated into Spanish by P. Diego Davin, thus giving us 
two Spanish translations of the account. It has also been trans- 
lated into German, in Stoecklein, J., AUerhand Reisebeschreibun- 
gen, Band i, Th. 6, 1726, and into the Mohawk and Montagnais 

Indian languages. 

Clara A. Smith 



A Grolier Club Exhibition. — ^Perhaps one of the most 
important exhibitions of printed books ever held in America was 
opened for the Annual Meeting of the Grolier Club of New York 
on the evening of January 23, and continued on public view until 
March 15, 1919. 

The exhibition consisted of Early Printed Liturgical Books, 
with many books of private devotion. These were interesting 
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for a multitude of reasons aside from their subject-matter: first, 
perhaps, because of their place at the begimiing of the history 
of the printed book, showing, as nothing else does, its direct 
development from the manuscript; then for their wealth of 
illustration, their importance among the first picture-books, as 
well as for the portrayal of contemporary manners and customs 
which the cuts contain; and, again, for the association of many of 
the copies with the great names of history, or with the famous 
collectors in whose libraries they have been preserved successively 
until today — ^among them the ponderous Missal of Henry III, 
a Book of Hours illuminated for Francis I when a boy, and another 
made for Catherine de Medici, which, it has been suggested, may 
have been used by her on the very night of the horrors of St. 
Bartholomew. That these service books have been a favorite 
subject with printers, who have been students of their art and 
collectors as well, is proved by the large number of volumes in the 
exhibition which had passed through the collections of the great 
Didot and William Morris, and it was pleasant for a lover of Morris 
to trace their influence upon him, both in the types and the quaint 
cuts of the very copies which he had owned and studied. 

The most important book exhibited was the famous Mainz 
Psalter of Fust and SchoeflFer, 1459, with its initial letters, which 
are the despair of printers in colors today. This copy of the second 
dated book is the only one of the few existing which has foimd its 
way to America. Other choice volumes were the only known 
copy of the first service book printed in England (a Book of Hours 
done by Caxton, about 1477), the Mozarabic Psalter and Breviary 
printed for Cardinal Ximenez, which are among the rarest and 
handsomest examples of Spanish printing, and colored and im- 
colored copies of the great Missal y published by Giunta in 1503 
for the monks of Vallombrosa, called the most beautiful missal ever 
printed in Venice. 

A Treatise on the Mass, by Savonarola (Florence, ca. 1496), 
was opened to show a cut representing the Elevation of the Host, 
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one* of the most beautiful woodcuts of the Italian Renaissance. 
Early German decoration was represented by the PsaUer of Her- 
mann Nitschwitz, printed at the Cistercian Monastery at Zinna, 
ca. 1495, ^ curious work executed in honor of the Emperor Frederick 
and his son Maximilian, and called by Mr. Pollard the ''most 
richly decorated German book of the 15th century." A case of 
lovely little Italian Books of Hours included two copies of Aldus' 
Greek Horae of 1497, ^^ ^^ noted woodcut of the Annunciation. 

Fully two-thirds of the exhibition, however, was made up of 
the French Books of Hours so generally conceded to be, both 
in printing and illustration, among the most beautifid books ever 
printed. Nearly one hundred of these were exhibited, so that 
in addition to showing the illustrations usually accompanying 
the Hours of the Virgin, the Sequences, the Penitential Psalms, 
etc., it was possible to exhibit many of the varied forms of treat- 
ment, by di£Ferent artists, of the same subject, as, for instance, 
the ''Annunciation to the Shepherds," always one of the most 
charming of the illustrations, as well as to trace the same block 
through the offices of di£Ferent printers, for the study of the inter- 
change of blocks among the printers of the Parisian Horae has 
always been a puzzling one. Other volumes were opened at leaves 
showing the delicate tracery of the floral borders, the tiny woodcut 
figures of many of the border blocks, the elaborate marks of the 
various printers, and the cuts of the occupations of the months, 
with their very human interest, preceded by the Anatomical Man 
in all his gruesomeness, even as he appears in the popular almanac 
of today. By far the greater number were printed on vellimi, 
and many were illuminated, but the beauty of the coloring in 
many cases failed to atone for the loss of the clear lines of the 
woodcut, and it was usually the uncolored copy that received the 
greater attention. 

Antoine V6rard, the first publisher of these Horae, was repre- 
sented by a superb copy of his Grandes Heures of August 20, 1490, 
followed by seven others produced by him. The work of Jean 
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du Pr6, first Parisian printer of illustrated books, was shown by 
a volume printed for Meslier, February 14, 1490. The followers 
of Verard and Du Pre, though not originators, attained a perfection 
which is found especially in the work of Philippe Pigouchet and 
his principal publisher, Simon Vostre. No less than twenty-five 
volxmies produced by them appeared in the exhibition, the beauti- 
ful editions of August 22 and September 16, 1498, probably the 
most noted of all the Horae, being seen in colored and uncolored 
copies. Examples of the five different sets of cuts which they 
used were shown — the early archaic, followed by the perfection 
of the simple French Gothic, and the sets showmg German influence 
and the gradual deterioration which came in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Long sets by Kerver, the Hardouyns, and the 
minor printers showed variety, but little originality, until the work 
of Geofroy Tory was reached, when new beauty, this time of the 
Renaissance, was infused into the old Book of Hours. Two 
varieties of Tory's noted edition of 1524-25 were exhibited. 

In the sixteenth century, as evidenced especially by the books 
produced by Thielman Kerver, Higman and Eustace, the old 
Gothic border, with its manifold charms, went out of fashion; 
and in one case in the exhibition two copies of the same book 
were seen, one of them containing the usual border, and the other 
(whether by some such process as the use of a frisket, or by 
erasure, is not certain) appearing with only a narrow gold fillet 
painted about the type-page. 

The exhibition dosed with a group of books of English interest, 
including Caxton's Hours according to Sarum Use, already referred 
to; five early Primers, printed in England, or partially, at least, 
in the English language; three editions of the famous Queen 
ElizabetVs Prayer-Book, and the first edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, known as the First Book of Edward VI, 1549. 

R. S. G. 
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